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The  $100,000  Household  — 

Orange  County*s  New  Standard  of  Affluence 


Usually,  the  highest  level  of  income  measured 
by  demographic  reports  is  $75,000  and  above. 
In  Orange  County,  that  doesn’t  give  the  true 
picture,  where  fully  142,000  adults  reside  in 
households  earning  $100,000  or  more.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  this  $100,000  level  is  becoming  a  bench¬ 
mark  of  achievement  in  this  rich  major  market 
of  2.3  million  residents. 

Their  newspaper?  By  a  large  margin.  The 
Orange  County  Register,  which  reaches  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  of  these  affluent  residents  than  any 
other  newspaper. 

Orange  County  and  the  Register.  Setting  new 
standards  of  achievement. 


NEWSPAPER  READERSHIP, 
$100,000  households  — 
_ Register _ Times 

Daily  48.6%  38.7% 

Sunday  52.7%  48.7% 

Overall,  exclusive  readership  for 
The  Register  is  45.4%,  while  the 
Times  reaches  31-4%,  with  less 
than  one-quarter  (23.2%) 
duplication. 

Source:  1989  Scart)oroug)i/Simmons 
Newspaper  Readersliip  Study 
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For  over  150  years,  Springfield  and  The  State  Journal-Register  have  believed  in  and  sup¬ 
ported  each  other.  The  State  Journal-Register  is  an  important  part  of  Springfield’s  economy, 
with  over  300  employees  and  700  carriers. 

Geographically  located  200  miles  south  of  Chicago  and  90  miles  north  of  St.  Louis,  Spring- 
field  is  the  state  capital  of  Illinois. . .  and  the  economic  capital  of  eleven  counties  in  the  heart  of 
the  state.  The  State  Journal-Register  takes  pride  in  serving  the  readers  and  advertisers  of  cen¬ 
tral  Illinois. 
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Represented  Nationally  by 
Branham  Ne««spaper  Sales 


‘The  most  widely  syndicated 
columnist  in  the  world!’ 
Guinness  Book  of  World  Records 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


NOVEMBER 

7— American  Advertising  Federation  Conference,  Advertising  Law  & 
Business  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

9-11 — NENA,  Minority  Job  Fair,  Providence  Journal  Bulletin,  Providence. 
15-16— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Business  Managers  Roundtabie, 
Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

15- 17— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  75th  Annuai  Conference,  Waldorf- 

Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

16- 18— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Plymouth  Inn, 

Plymouth,  Mass. 

29— Connecticut  Newspaper  in  Education  Council,  Annual  Newspaper  in 
Education  Conference,  Treadway  Cromwell  Hotel,  Cromwell. 
29-30— NENA  Workshop,  Newsroom  Management,  Park  West,  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  Mass. 


JANUARY 

7- 10 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 

Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Desert  Springs,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

11- 12— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Circulations  Roundtable,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Chicago. 

18- 20— Kentucl^  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  &  Trade  Show, 

Radisson  East,  Louisville,  Ky. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

NOVEMBER 

8- 10— ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  University  of  South  Car¬ 

olina,  Columbia. 

9- 10— Inlar^  Press  Foundation/Association  Inc.,  Circulation  Seminar,  Chi¬ 

cago. 

12- 17— American  Press  Institute,  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers,  Reston, 

Va. 

13- 16— ANPA/ICMA  —  Management  Development  Workshop,  Omni 

Georgetown  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

15— NENA,  "Stopbusters”  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel,  Downtown  Wor¬ 
cester. 

18— NENA  Workshop  on  Employee  Benefits,  Marriott  Hotel,  Worchester. 

19- 22— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics:  Applied  Ethics  for 

Coliege  Newspaper  Editors,  St.  Petersburg. 

26-12/8— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  Workshop,  Reston, 
Va. 

27- 28— NENA  Workshop  for  Sports  Editors  and  Sports  Writers,  Mystic  Hilton 

Hotel,  Mystic,  Conn. 

28- 12/1 — ^The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing:  Coaching  Writers, 

St.  Petersburg. 

29- 38— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Newsroom  Management 

Workshop,  The  Changing  Face  of  the  Newsroom,  Park  West  Hotel, 
Marlborough,  Mass. 


DECEMBER 

3-8— American  Press  Institute,  ^minars:  Promoting  the  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per;  Effective  Writing  and  Editing;  both  at  Reston,  Va. 

3- 8— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Qraphics/MacTrac:  Spanish 

Language  Newspapers,  St.  Petersburg. 

4- 8— ANPA/ASNE/APME,  Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  Omni  Interna¬ 

tional  Hotel,  Miami. 

S— NENA  Workshop,  Education  in  the  1990s,  Sheraton  Sturbridge, 
Sturbridge,  Mass. 

10-15 — American  Press  Institute.  Newspaper  Photojournalism,  Reston,  Va. 


JANUARY 

7-17— American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  (over  75,000 
circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

14-19— American  Press  Institute,  Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community  News¬ 
paper,  Reston,  Va. 

21-24— SNPA  Seminar,  Leisure/Lifestyle  Sections.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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About  Awards 


DJNF  lauds  educators.  Candace  M.  Perkins,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Journalism  Education  Association  and  a 
teacher  at  St.  Charles  High  School  in  Illinois,  has  been 
named  the  1989  National  High  School  Journalism  Teacher 
of  the  Year  by  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 

Named  as  distinguished  advisers  in  the  competition 
were:  Shirley  Yaskin,  Miami  Palmetto  Senior  High 
School,  Miami,  Fla.;  Norma  Thiele,  North  Side  High 
School,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Carol  Hallenbeck,  Sunny  Hills 
High  School,  Fullerton,  Calif.;  and  Steve  O’Donoghue, 
John  C.  Fremont  High  School,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Perkins’  award  carries  with  it  a  $1,000  college  scholar¬ 
ship  for  a  student  in  her  school  who  plans  to  major  in  news- 
editorial  in  college.  Scholarship  awards  of  $500  will  go  to  a 
student  at  each  of  the  distinguished  advisers’  schools. 
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At  the  worst  of  times  we  often 
find  oursdbtres  at  our  best. 


«^*Gf  EAfllrtOllAKE  StCItOA 
.v^  .iliiQf  iHtniirti 


5:04  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Oc-  formation  available, 
tober  17.  The  earthquake  Special  updated  wrap- 
struck  with  devastating  im-  around  sections  appeared 
pact,  ending  lives  and  level-  Thursday  and  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  structures  throughout  ings  and  afternoons  as  weU. 
the  Bay  Area  and  Santa  Cruz  And  on  Sunday,  the  Mercury 
County.  News  published  a  16-page 

Hours  after  the  quake,  memorial  section  in  addition 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  to  continiiing  spot-news  cov- 
published  a  12-page  earth-  erage. 
quake  section  that  wrapped  This  is  the  kind  of  joxir- 
around  a  complete  regular  nalism  that  San  Jose  Mer- 
edltion  of  Wednesday’s  pa-  cury  News  readers  have 
per.  Hours  later,  the  section  come  to  expect.  And,  ironi- 
was  redone  so  that  after-  cally,  diiring  the  worst  of 
noon-edition  readers  would  times,  newspapers  clearly 
be  updated  on  the  latest  in-  need  to  be  at  their  best. 


76  die  in  seconds  of  horror 


P.M.  edition 


A.M.  edition 


San  iKercut}!  Netus 


For  full-size  reproductions  of  front  pages  after  the  quake  and  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  section,  write  to  Chuck  Buxton,  Reader  Representative, 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750  Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95190. 


IN  BRIEF 


Gannett  Foundation 
gives  $100,000  for 
Caiif.  quake  victims 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has  made 
a  $100,000  emergency  grant  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  help  provide 
food  and  shelter  to  people  left  hungry 
and  homeless  after  the  Oct.  17  earth¬ 
quake  that  hit  Northern  California. 

The  grant  was  requested  by  the 
Berkeley-based  Gannett  Outdoor  Co. 
of  Northern  California,  the  Marin 
Independent  Journal  and  the  Salinas 
Californian.  Although  it  is  a  private 
foundation,  the  Gannett  Foundation 
funds  community-based  programs  in 
areas  served  by  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 


DJNF  modifies  its 
minority  program 

The  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund 
has  changed  the  Minority  Reporting 
Intern  Program  for  College  Sopho¬ 
mores  to  the  1990  Minority  Reporting 
Intern  Scholarship  Competition  for 
College  Sophomores. 

The  program  was  modified  to  a 
scholarship  competition  for  minority 
sophomores  who  excel  during  the 
summer  of  1990  while  working  as  paid 
daily  newspaper  reporters.  Students, 
who  are  nominated  either  by  their 
newspapers,  their  instructors  or 
themselves,  can  win  one  of  several 
$1,000  college  scholarships. 

Gone  from  the  qualification 
requirements  are  the  pre-internship 
residency  and  the  $750  grant  from 
participating  newspapers.  The  hope  is 
that  lowering  the  cost  of  the  program 
will  encourage  more  newspapers  to 
participate  by  hiring  younger  minori¬ 
ties  for  summer  reporting  internships. 


Publishers  will  use 
recycled  newsprint 

Pennsylvania’s  newspaper 
publishers  have  promised  to  use  more 
recycled  newsprint  in  what  Gov.  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Casey  calls  “a  crucial  agree¬ 
ment”  to  boost  the  market  for  the 
product. 

“The  key  point  is  recycling  works 
best  when  it  makes  good  business 
sense,”  Casey  said  Oct.  13.  “We’re 
working  to  ensure  that  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  recycling  is  indeed  good  for  the 


bottom  line.” 

The  verbal  agreements  were 
reached  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Lt.  Gov.  Mark  Singel 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Energy  Office. 

Four  newspaper  companies 
pledged  to  use  recycled  newsprint  for 
50%  of  their  needs  by  1995,  if  the 
supply  is  available  and  the  price  is 
competitive.  Other  companies  prom¬ 
ised  to  boost  their  use  as  well. 

Recycled  paper  provides  10%  of 
the  newsprint  used  in  Pennsylvania, 
said  Sandra  Hardy,  chairwoman  of 
the  association’s  Newsprint 
Resource  Task  Force  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent/director  of  Calkins  Newspapers. 

She  said  decisions  by  suppliers  to 
build  new  de-inking  plants  and  new 
mills  will  open  the  way  for  publishers 
to  meet  their  commitment  to  use  more 
recycled  paper. 

The  papers  making  the  50%  pledge 
were  the  Patriot-News  in  Harrisburg, 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  New 
Era,  the  Morning  Call  in  Allentown 
and  Calkins  Newspapers  —  the 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  the 
Beaver  County  Times,  the  Daily 
Intelligencer  in  Doylestown  and  the 
Herald-Standard  in  Uniontown. 

Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News',  the 
Pittsburgh  Press;  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette;  and  the  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  Erie,  publisher  of  the 
Morning  News  and  Erie  Daily  Times, 
pledged  to  boost  their  use  of  recycled 
newsprint. 

The  Sentinel  in  Lewiston,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Democrat  in  Johnstown,  the 
Quakertown  Free  Press,  the  Sayre 
Evening  Times  and  a  number  of 
weekly  newspapers  already  use  more 
than  50%  recycled  newsprint. 


AP  series  focuses 
on  the  1990s 

A  15-part  Associated  Press  series 
focusing  on  the  1990s  foresees  both 
troublesome  and  hopeful  prospects 
for  the  upcoming  decade. 

The  series,  written  by  more  than  a 
dozen  AP  specialists,  included  arti¬ 
cles  on  what  to  expect  regarding  the 
environment,  medicine,  space  explo¬ 
ration,  transportation,  computer 
technology  and  urban  development. 

The  series,  called  “The  ’90s,”  was 
coordinated  and  edited  by  deputy 
managing  editor  Charles  Hanley. 
Following  the  package,  AP  also 
offered  a  series  reviewing  the  decade 


of  the  ’80s,  including  the  results  of  a 
member-editor  poll  of  the  top  stories 
of  the  decade. 

AP  also  will  offer  a  year-end  pack¬ 
age  reviewing  the  news  of  1989  and 
conduct  its  annual  poll  of  member 
editors  to  name  the  year’s  top  stories. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
to  donate  part 
of  ad  revenues 

In  an  unusual  partnership  between 
a  newsp,4per  and  a  local  cultural  insti¬ 
tution,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  is 
donating  10%  of  the  advertising 
revenue  from  a  special  section  about 
the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  directly 
to  the  school. 

“We  have  developed  this  project  to 
demonstrate  the  Sun-Times’  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  arts  and  the  local  commu¬ 
nity,  and  to  offer  corporate  and  busi¬ 
ness  friends  of  the  School  of  the  Art 
Institute  a  unique  vehicle  to  showcase 
their  suppport  of  the  arts,”  publisher 
Charles  Price  said. 

The  magazine-style  section  — 
which  will  be  printed  by  headset 
offset  to  allow  four-color 
advertising  —  will  profile  the  125- 
year-old  school  and  some  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  and  alumni. 

Dorsey  now  chairs 
Independent  Sector 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  president,  chief 
executive  officer  and  trustee  of  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  Independent  Sector,  a 
Washington,  D.C. -based  coalition  of 
650  foundations,  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  corporations  that  is  the 
national  trade  association  for  the  non¬ 
profit  sector. 

Moving  billboard 

The  latest  movable  sports-oriented 
billboard  from  the  Star-Tribune  of 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul  features  a  foot¬ 
ball  player  reading  a  copy  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  caption  is  “For  people  who 
take  football  seriously.”  The  player  is 
holding  the  paper  up,  so  passersby  at 
first  think  it  is  an  ordinary  reader,  and 
when  the  paper  moves  down,  they 
can  see  it  is  a  uniformed  player. 

The  billboard,  created  by  Bozell,  is 
positioned  across  the  street  from  the 
Metrodome. 
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STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

invites  applications  for: 

The  John  S.  Knight  Fellowships 
for  Professional  Journalists 
for  1990-91 

A  journalism  fellowship  is  a  sabbatical  from  deadlines,  an  escape  from 
the  newsroom.  But  it’s  far  more— it  can  be  the  most  stimulating  year  of 
your  life. 

Each  year,  12  professionals  from  print  and  broadcast  journalism  are 
awarded  Knight  Fellowships  at  Stanford  University.  They  pursue  an 
academic  year  of  study,  intellectual  growth,  and  personal  change  at  one 
of  the  world’s  great  universities,  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
The  Fellowship  is  pure  freedom— no  required  tests  or  papers. 

Knight  Fellows  go  on  to  great  things  in  journalism.  Among  their  many 
prestigious  awards  are  ten  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

The  program  seeks  applicants  who  have  demonstrated  uncommon 
excellence  in  their  work  and  who  have  the  potential  of  reaching  the  top 
ranks  in  their  specialization.  All  fulltime  journalists  in  news/editorial 
work  are  eligible.  i 

Applications  are  encouraged  from  members  of  ethnic  minorities. 

Up  to  two  fellowships  may  be  awarded  to  those  in  business/manage- 
ment  positions. 

Candidates  must  have  seven  years’  professional  experience.  Fellows 
receive  a  stipend  of  $30,000,  plus  tuition  and  book  allowance.  All  aca¬ 
demic  and  social  benefits  are  open  to  spouses  of  Fellows. 

The  application  deadline  is  Feb.  1,  1990. 

For  brochure  and  application  form,  write  or  phone: 

John  S.  Knight  Fellowships 

Department  of  Communication 

Stanford  University 

Stanford,  CA  94305 

(415)  723-4937 
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Story— from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz  and 
Watsonville.  Including  over  50  reporters  and 
stringers,  22  photographers  and  a  team  of  editors 
working  from  coast  to  coast.  All  bolstered  by  the 
news  and  photo  coverage  of  AP  members  in 
California. 

Within  72  hours,  AP  moved  hundreds  of 
dramatic  photos  and  graphics  detailing  the 
damage  and  rescue  efforts. 


When  a  major  earthquake  ripped  through 
Northern  California  at  5:04  PDT  on  Oct.  17, 
The  Associated  Press  was  ready  to  move— 
more  photos.  More  stories.  And  more 
graphics  than  any  other  news  organization. 

The  first  urgent  moved  over  AP  wires 
within  five  minutes. 

Before  midnight,  AP  had  deployed  a  small 
army  of  newspeople  to  cover  every  aspect  of  the 
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'Editor*!  < 

Following  io  o  Hot  of  otorioo  and  oidoboro  that  havo  aovod  oo 
far  thio  eyelo  rolatod  to  tho  San  Francloee  oarthquahoi 

AM-8F  Buaho  froo  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Roocuoro  ooarchod  with  dogo  and 
•onoitivo  oierophonoo  for  tho  loot  Roooiblo  ourvivoro  of  tho  killor 
Say  Ouako  ao  thouoando  of  Califor*niano  ptckod  thoir  way  throogh 
glaoo-'otrown  otrooto  in  ooarch  of  a  tooblanco  of  noroal  lifo. 
aOS18-775. 

AM>8F  Quako-Tioolino,  UNDATED.  Suoio  Allan  wao  fighting 
ruoh-hour  traffic  on  hor  way  hoao  acroot  tho  San  Francioce-Oakland 
Say  SridgOf  Kia  Houoo  wao  walking  with  hor  fianco  and  Sob  Mitsgall 
was  taking  a  ohowor  in  hio  hotol  reea.  Than  it  hit.  a07S8. 

AN-SF  Ouako*SM«h  froo  UASHINSTON.  Prooidont  Sooh  doclarod  tho 
San  Francioeo  Say  rogion  a  oajor  dioaotor  aroa«  calling  tho 
dovaotation  a  ''oattor  of  gravo  national  cencom*  *  and  diroeting  an 
initial  *273  oillion  to  roliof  offerto.  a07Sl. 

A»»-SF  Ouako-Highway  froo  OAKLAND,  Calif.  Roocuo  workoro  uood 
dego,  Jackhaoaoro  and  auoclo  to  toarch  for  victioo  bonoath  tho 
giant  cencroto  pancako  and  gnarlod  girdoro  that  wao  onco 
doublo-doek  tntorotato  SSO.  aOS14. 

AN-SF  Quako-Soelegy  froa  LOS  ANSELES.  Aaong  tho  loooono 
doaenotratod  by  tho  cataotrophic  Say  Aroa  oarthquako  io  that  tho 
aoot  lothal  daoago  ion*t  alwayo  cleooot  to  tho  opicontor,  ooporto 
oaid. 

AIH-SF  Ouako  -Fodoral  Rooponoo  froa  UASHINSTON.  Fodoral  dioaotor 
officialo,  otung  by  eritieioo  thoy  roopondod  lackadaioical ly  to 
Hurricano  Hugo,  aovod  quickly  to  opood  oorvicoo  to  oarthquako 
victiao  in  California.  a0745. 

API-SF  Ouako-Privato  Roliof  froo  UASHINSTON.  Tho  Salvation  Aray 
had  tho  food  cooking  alooot  boforo  tho  oarth  quit  shaking  in 
Northom  California.  Noarly  at  quickly,  tho  Rod  Cross  oponod  tho 
doors  and  unfoldod  cots  in  26  sholtors.  aOTSO. 

AM-6F  Ouako-Survivors  froo  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Neighbors  who  had 
foarod  for  oach  other's  lives  oobracod  cheerfully  as  thoy  surveyed 
thoir  ruined  hooos,  and  tourists  swapped  stories  about  how  thoy 
survived  tho  killor  oarthquako. 

AM-6F  Ouako-Looting  froa  UASHINSTON.  Psychologists  and 


CALIFORNIA 


violoneo  and  ooro  aisbohavior  nhon  disaster  strikes,  but  in  fact 
there  aay  bo  loss.  a0773. 

AH-SF  Ouako-Twin  Peaks  froa  SAN  FRANCISCO.  As  tho  sun  rose 
Uodnosday  in  San  Francisco,  residents  wont  to  tho  top  of  tho  scenic 
SOO-foot  Twin  Peaks  aroa  to  see  tho  city  for  thoosolvos.  a0710. 

AN-SF  Quako-Congross  froa  UASHINSTON.  Despite  longstanding 
predictions  froa  scientists  that  aajor  earthquakes  are  inevitable 
in  the  United  States,  federal  spending  to  reduce  the  hasards  they 
pose  has  shrunk  40  percent  ever  the  last  decade.  a0781. 

AN  or  Quake-Coaaunication  froa  UA0II1N8T0N.  A  huge  surge  in 
calling  caused  a  telephone  ' 'gridlock**  in  the  San  Francisco  area 
even  though  earthquake  daoago  to  the  phene  systea  itself  was  ainor, 
officials  said.  a0739. 

AN-SF-Ouake-World  ReaK,  UNDATED.  Condolences  and  offers  of  help 
poured  in  free  around  the  world  Uodnosday  after  a  aajor  earthquake 
hit  Northern  California.  The  pope  offered  prayers,  a  ooaent  of 
silence  was  observed  in  Portugal,  and  thousands  of  people  Jaoaed 
international  phone  lines  trying  to  reach  their  loved  ones.  a078S. 


AN-8F  Ouake-Slance,  aOSSl 
AN-8F  auake-US  List,  a07l3. 
AN>8F  Quake-Uorld  List,  a0714. 
AM-SF  Ouake-Town-by-Town,  aOM» 
AN-8F  Quake-lOSS,  a07S2. 

AN-8F  Ouake-Universal,  aOTSS. 
AN-SF  Quake^Donations,  aOSOS 


organization  with  the  size,  scope,  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  AP  could  provide. 

Precisely  vdiy— for  more  newspapers  and 
more  people  around  the  world,  AP  is  the 
source. 


And  over  200  earthquake-related  stories. 
Covering  everything  from  the  death  toll  and 
destruction  to  government  and  private  relief 
plans  to  the  effects  of  the  quake  on  the 
World  Series. 

All  of  which  provided  AP  members  with  the 
up-to-the-minute  coverage  readers  demand 
when  a  major  disaster  strikes. 

Accurate,  in-depth  coverage  only  a  news 
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Abuse  of  the  Buckley  Act 

Some  college  administrations  and  their  campus  police  have  set 
themselves  up  as  final  arbiters  of  what  news  of  campus  crimes  should 
be  released  or  suppressed.  E&P  has  learned  that  what  started  out  as 
a  means  to  control  the  campus  press  is  now  affecting  nev/spapers  of 
general  circulation  as  well.  It  is  a  situation  that  should  be  and  can  be 
stopped  if  daily  newspapers  throw  their  weight  with  the  campus 
press  in  convincing  college  administrations  of  their  errors  and,  if 
need  be,  going  to  state  legislatures  and  Congress. 

The  well-intended  Family  Education  Rights  and  Privacy  Act, 
known  as  the  Buckley  Act,  was  passed  in  the  70s  to  ensure  that 
college  students  could  get  access  to  the  files  that  the  schools  have 
compiled  on  them.  Some  schools,  however,  maintain  that  the  privacy 
provisions  of  the  act  permit  campus  police  to  withhold  information 
about  crimes  involving  students.  Campus  newspapers  are  forbidden 
access  to  police  logs  or  are  given  only  partial  information.  At  one 
state  university,  campus  police  keep  two  logs  on  criminal  activi¬ 
ties  —  one  for  themselves  and  an  abbreviated  one  that  is  given  to  the 
newspapers. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  a  college  or  university  to 
consider  itself  a  self-contained  political  entity  isolated  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  First  Amendment  as  well  as  state  “Public  Records”  laws, 
etc.  This  action  becomes  criminal  when  the  college  or  university  is 
tax-supported. 

If  there  is  an  increase  in  crime  on  college  campuses,  there  are 
compelling  reasons  why  it  should  be  reported  in  campus  publications 
as  well  as  the  general  press  and  not  suppressed  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  someone  or  some  institution  must  be  “protected.”  From 
what?  Attempting  to  insulate  students  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
community  from  what  is  going  on  around  them  can  only  create  a 
rumor  factory.  The  release  of  partial  news  about  a  crime  and  not  the 
full  details  will  make  it  worse.  Parents,  students  and  taxpayers  have 
a  right  to  know  what  is  going  on.  To  withhold  that  information  is 
illegal. 

“The  Crime  Awareness  and  Campus  Security  Act”  which  would 
require  disclosure  of  crime  news  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Pennsylvania  Congressman  Bill  Goodling.  It  would  provide  an  ex¬ 
plicit  exemption  from  the  Buckley  Act  for  campus  police  logs.  It 
deserves  support  from  the  press. 

A  strong  outlook 

Members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  were 
treated  to  some  good  news  from  two  stock  analysts  when  they  were 
told  last  week  that  the  newspaper  industry  is  still  a  good  bet  to  post 
strong  financial  performances  in  the  ’90s  in  spite  of  current  problems 
of  soft  advertising  and  circulation  growth. 

Newspapers  have  outperformed  the  S&P  500  companies  in  profit 
margins  for  the  last  10  years.  They  will  probably  continue  to  do  so. 
Their  investment  in  quality  of  product  as  well  as  plant  and  equipment 
year  after  year  demonstrates  their  faith  in  their  own  future. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Defends  editorial  cartoonist 


Re:  The  reported  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  editorial  cartoon  commotion: 

It  was  with  no  slight  degree  of 
annoyance  that  I  read  the  account  of 
the  flap  made  by  the  NAACP  and 
“several”  (presumedly  black)  minis¬ 
ters  over  the  publication  of  Ray 
Osrin’s  editorial  cartoon  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  {E&P,  Sept. 
30).  I  happen  to  be  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  and  perhaps  it  takes  one  to 

Calls  it 
a  mistake 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  serious 
conflict  of  reasoning  in  the  firing  of 
Vicky  Hendley  from  the  Vero  Beach 
(Fla.)  Press-Journal  {E&P,  Aug.  19) 
because  as  a  private  citizen  she  sent 
letters  and  coat  hangers  to  legislators. 

I’m  sure  the  Press-Journal  attempts 
to  influence  the  public  through  its  edi¬ 
torials,  as  it  well  has  the  right  to  do. 
Why  penalize  Ms.  Hendley  for  exer¬ 
cising  her  right  as  a  citizen  to  express 
her  opinions  as  a  private  citizen? 

As  a  longtime  stockholder  in  Gan¬ 
nett  as  well  as  a  veteran  journalist,  I 
think  the  company  is  making  a  mis¬ 
take  in  sending  this  message  not  only 
to  Ms.  Hendley  but  also  to  bright 
young  men  and  women  who  will  seek 
other  kinds  of  jobs. 

Spencer  Crump 
Corona  del  Mar,  Calif. 

In-house  critiques 
do  exist 

Your  Sept.  23  Editorial  Workshop 
column  suggests  that  in-house  cri¬ 
tiques  by  American  newspapers  are 
all  but  nonexistent,  reinforcing  the 
impression  that  nobody  really  cares. 

All  but  nonexistent,  perhaps,  but 
they  do  exist.  For  instance,  there  is 
Style  &  Substance  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Just  a  year-and-a-half  old,  it 
doesn’t  claim  the  longevity  of  Win¬ 
ners  &  Sinners  at  the  New  York 
Times,  but  it  is  well  established  and 
carefully  nurtured. 

Count  the  Journal  among  those 
papers  that  really  care. 

Paul  Martin 

(Martin  is  stylebook  editor  and  Style 
&  Substance  editor.) 


adequately  defend  one. 

The  amusing  —  if  not  surprising  — 
thing  is  that  the  reported  complaints 
about  the  “well-rounded”  female  fig¬ 
ure  rendered  in  that  cartoon  appear  to 
be  from  men  rather  than  women.  The 
fact  is,  this  is  probably  how  Osrin 
tends  to  draw  women,  black,  white, 
or  otherwise;  an  apology  for  that 
would  be  an  apology  for  his  style,  and 
the  Plain  Dealer  editors  evidently  did 
an  excellent  job  of  avoiding  such  an 
apology. 

Offensive  racial  stereotypes  are 
editorial  land  mines  for  a  cartoonist, 
and  something  we  religiously  avoid. 
Still,  as  cautious  as  we  are,  occasion¬ 
ally  someone  with  nothing  else  on  his 
calender  on  a  given  day  will  try  to  tag 
our  art  as  “proof’  of  one  bias  or 
another. 

The  truth  is  fairly  simple:  most  of  us 
are  men,  and  we  have  a  hard  time 
drawing  flattering  female  caricatures. 
When  we  do,  we  overdo  the  bust  or 
the  waist-hip  ratio,  and  we  are 
accused  of  sexism  (gender  stereotyp¬ 
ing). 

Most  of  us  tend  to  project  our  own 
self-images  into  our  generic  charac¬ 
ters,  male  or  female.  Subsequently, 
white  cartoonists  generally  have  a 
tough  time  —  avoiding  offensive 
strokes  —  with  black  or  Oriental 
characters.  We  all  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  sensitive. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  much  edito¬ 


rial  sensitivity  denies  the  art.  In  one 
case,  I  was  told  that  a  Japanese  char¬ 
acter  I  had  drawn  looked  “too  Japan¬ 
ese.”  What?  A  cartoonist  simply  isn’t 
endowed  with  a  logic  that  allows  him 
to  process  that  kind  of  complaint.  I 
finally  asked  for  a  suggestion  on  what 
I  should  do  to  make  the  character  look 
“less”  Japanese,  assuming  this  was 
somehow  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
The  answer  I  got?  Try  sunglasses. 
The  cartoon  died  right  there  on  the 
board. 

The  editorial  cartoon  is  the  com- 
plaint-of-last-resort.  When  there  is 
nothing  legitimate  to  complain  about, 
the  complainers  become  art  critics. 
Unless  the  individual  cartoonist  is 
given  to  gratuitous  personal  criticism 
or  graphically  makes  a  charge  of 
criminal  wrongdoing,  the  appropriate 
response  is  simply,  but  immediately, 
“Sorry  if  it  offends  you;  it  wasn’t 
meant  to  be  an  ethnic  (or  sexist) 
slight;  it’s  just  the  style.”  If  the  com¬ 
plaining  parties  refuse  to  accept  that, 
then  it  is  they  who  have  problems  of 
some  other  nature. 

The  Plain  Dealer  editors  responded 
correctly;  probably  a  bit  too  slowly, 
but  correctly.  Ray  Osrin  is  fortunate 
to  have  that  kind  of  editorial  support. 

William  W.  Lemmer 

(Lemmer  is  a  former  United  Press 
International  graphics  director.  As  an 
editorial  cartoonist,  he  developed  and 
produced  animated  editorial  features 
for  ABC  News  Nightline,  1980-83.) 


Offers  *0 
Hostage  Are 
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Basic  News  Service 
for  smalier  newspapers 

30,000  words  per  day  of  spot  news,  anal¬ 
ysis,  features,  standing  columns  (averag¬ 
ing  600-800  words  each)  and  photos, 
from  Times  Mirror  and  Washington  Post 
newspapers. 

For  information  about  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  Basic  News 
Service,  contact  John  Payne  at  11 50 

15th  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20071 ,  _ _ 

(202)334-6176.  ^ 
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When  Woriiers’ 
Compensation 
Doesn’t  Work 


Over  the  past  1 1  years,  one  man  has  collected  more  than 
$100,000  in  workers’  compensation  through  the  state  of 
Colorado.  Yet  despite  his  back  injuries,  this  same  man  was  able 
to  move  furniture  weighing  up  to  400  pounds. 

After  studying  Colorado’s  workers’ 
compensation  system  for  five  months, 
staff  writer  Gary  Harmon  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Daily  Sentinel  discovered  a 
state  system  that  was  highly  complex 
and  highly  abused.  In  his  resulting 
series,  “Workers’  compensation:  Who 
are  the  real  victims?,’’  Harmon  found  a 
massive  backlog  of  cases,  numerous 
claims  from  the  same  individuals  and  a 
structure  that  left  the  everyday  worker 
without  legal  assistance. 

The  eight-part  series,  published  in 
August  1988,  showed  that  the  victims  of 
the  Colorado  system  are  not  just  the 
injured  workers— but  the  companies, 
state  agencies  and  the  public  in  general 
who  ultimately  foot  the  bill. 

And  by  pointing  out  the  system’s 
inadequacies,  the  series  added  a  sense 
of  urgency  to  the  redraft  of  the  state’s 
Workman’s  Compensation  Act  by  a 
Colorado  senate  committee. 

“Workers’  compensation:  Who  are 
the  real  victims?"  got  results.  And  it 
proved  once  again  that  no  story  is  too 
large  for  a  small  newspaper,  particularly 
when  that  paper  is  the  Grand  Junction 
Daily  Sentinel. 


Daily  Sentinel  reporter  Gary  Harmon 
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Muzzling  the  campus  press 

Many  college  administrations  are  using  the  Buckley  Act  to 
hamper  student  newspapers  from  covering  crime  on  campus 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald  who  covered  the  police  beat  last  year,  their  financially  struggling  campus 

„  .  .  said  he  often  received  reports  of  seri-  newspaper  cannot  afford  a  legal  chal- 

Colleges  across  the  country  have  crimes  that  were  not  listed  in  the  lenge.  Student  Press  Law  Center’s 
found  a  potent  new  weapon  for  muz-  Goodman  said, 

zlmg  student  newspaper  reporting  of  After  a  series  of  meetings  with  the  That  has  been  the  case  at  South- 
campus  crime:  the  Buckley  Act.  university  and  police,  the  Daily  Colie-  west  Missouri  State,  editor  Bauer 

Formally  called  the  Family  Educa-  gjan  managed  to  get  release  of  crime  conceded, 

tion  Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  the  law  and  accident  incidents,  but  not  “Trying  to  get  a  lawyer  is  hard,” 

was  introduced  in  the  1970s  primarily  names.  she  said.  “First,  you’ve  got  to  get  the 

to  ensure  that  college  students  could  “yf/e  recently  had  two  cyclists  who  money.  Then,  it’s  difficult  finding  one 

get  access  to  the  files  schools  com-  crashed  and  were  both  seriously  around  here  [Springfield]  with  experi- 

piled  on  them.  hurt,”  Ron  Johnson,  Kansas  State’s  ence  in  the  First  Amendment,  or. 

Over  the  years,  however,  some  director  of  student  publications,  said,  frankly,  one  who  is  not  affiliated  in 

colleges  began  to  maintain  that  the  “We  ran  a  dramatic  news  photo  of  the  some  way  with  the  university.” 

act’s  privacy  provisions  prevent  cam-  two  people  lying  in  the  street  but  we  The  Standard  has  begun  to  get 
pus  police  from  releasing  information  couldn’t  get  their  names.  some  help  from  the  local  newspaper, 

about  crimes  that  involve  students.  “Two  weeks  later,  we  still  haven’t  the  60,000-circulation  Springfield 

Campus  newspapers  at  these  got  their  names.  This  is  really  a  great  (Mo.)  News-Leader,  which  first 

schools  were  forbidden  access  to  disservice  to  our  readers,”  Johnson  bumped  up  against  the  Buckley  Act 

police  logs  or  given  only  bowdlerized  said.  last  March, 

versions  that  omit  names  and,  some¬ 
times  ,  any  mention  of  serious  crimes . 

Now  Buckley  Act  access  cases  are 

the  single  most  frequent  complaint  “The  ifony  is  that  there  has  never  been  a  case  in 
campus  newspapers  bring  to  the  country  Where  a  court  has  Upheld  the  withholding 

Law"cenier  ■  dlrecto^r  Mar”k  records  Or  any  Other  public  record  because 

Goodman  says.  of  the  privacy  provisions  of  the  Buckley  Act.  Yet  it  is 

“It’s  an  enormous  problem  in  col-  happening  all  over  the  country/’  he  said. 

leges  all  across  the  country,”  he  said. 

“I  think  in  part  it’s  a  result  of  the  ' 

increasing  crime  on  campus  and  the 

need  college  police  and  administra-  More  recent  meetings  with  the  uni-  A  former  dormitory  resident  assis- 

tors  feel  to  cover  up  that  increase.  In  versity  and  police  have  “seemed  to  go  tant  at  the  university  surprised  a  local 

addition,  editors  are  now  more  deter-  very  well,  but  nothing  gets  done  about  tv  anchorwoman  in  her  apartment  and 

mined  to  get  access,”  Goodman  said.  the  problem,”  co-editor  Roger  said.  was  killed  by  the  woman’s  boyfriend. 

As  campus  editors  become  more  Some  universities  barely  give  the  News-Leader  editor  Lou  Ziegler  said, 

aggressive,  some  are  discovering  courtesy  of  listening  to  complaints  “Then  it  turned  out  that  the  shoot- 
their  papers  have  been  misled  for  from  the  student  newspapers.  ing  victim  had  been  investigated  [by 

years.  At  Southwest  Missouri  State  Uni-  campus  police]  for  Peeping  Tom  inci- 

At  Kansas  State  University,  for  versity,  for  example,  the  director  of  dents,”hesaid.However,theuniver- 

example,  reporters  for  the  Dai/y  Co/-  university  relations  had  a  blunt  sity  cited  the  Buckley  Act  in  refusing 

legian  discovered  that  campus  police  response  when  the  Standard  com-  to  make  more  information  available, 

maintained  at  least  two  logs  —  one  plained  that  serious  crimes  were  not  Further,  the  university  has  refused 

for  themselves  and  one  given  to  the  included  in  the  campus  security  log.  to  make  the  security  log  available  in 

newspaper  that  “excluded  the  really  “They  told  us  if  we  wanted  all  or  any  helpful  way,  Ziegler  said, 

serious  crimes,”  said  David  Adams,  nothing,  we  would  get  nothing,”  “All  they  will  provide  is  a  list  of 

the  former  director  of  student  publi-  Standard  editor  Tracy  Bauer  said.  reported  crimes  like  ‘burglary  investi- 

cations  who  now  heads  the  College  A  number  of  universities  have  gations:  4.’  .  .  .  All  we  want  is 
Media  Advisers  organization.  delivered  the  same  message  —  “Go  [reporting]  in  police  blotter  fashion, 

Chris  Roger,  a  campus  co-editor  ahead  and  sue  us”  —  knowing  that  (Continued  on  page  12) 
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without  the  names  of  victims  ...  so 
we  are  able  to  tell  the  community 
what  is  happening  on  campus,”  he 
said. 

“The  university  will  tell  you  that 
any  [serious]  crime  is  reported  to 
county  police,  but  how  do  we  know 
that?”  Ziegler  said. 

The  newspaper’s  attorney  is  now 
researching  both  state  and  federal  law 
and  will  report  back  in  early  Novem¬ 
ber,  Ziegler  said. 

For  her  part.  Standard  editor  Bauer 
argues  that  Missouri’s  strong  Open 
F*ublic  Records  law  should  mandate 
release  of  the  logs  because  campus 
security  is  an  official  part  of  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Across  the  state  another  student 
paper,  the  Northwest  Missourian  of 
Northwest  Missouri  State  University, 
has  run  up  against  the  same  resistance. 

University  officials  “have  said 
basically  that  if  we  got  the  informa¬ 
tion,  we’d  go  running  around  with  it 
and  publicly  harass  people,  which 
isn’t  going  to  happen.  We’re  totally 
professional,”  editor  Tim  Todd  said. 

The  student  paper  is  in  “the  begin¬ 
ning  stages”  of  a  challenge  under  the 
public  records  act.  In  refusing  rec¬ 
ords,  universities  don’t  have  a  legal 
leg  to  stand  on.  Student  Press  Law 
Center’s  Goodman  contends. 

“The  irony  is  that  there  has  never 
been  a  case  in  the  country  where  a 
court  has  upheld  the  withholding  of 
police  records  or  any  other  public 
record  because  of  the  privacy  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Buckley  Act.  Yet  it  is 
happening  all  over  the  country,”  he 
said. 

One  significant  case  occurred  two 
years  ago  when  a  Tennessee  court 
ordered  East  Tennessee  State  Uni¬ 
versity  to  release  campus  police  rec¬ 


ords  on  alleged  homosexual  activities 
in  campus  rest  rooms,  Goodman  said. 
The  student  newspaper,  the  East  Ten¬ 
nessean,  was  joined  by  the  Johnson 
City  Press  in  that  case. 

Some  campus  victories 
To  be  sure,  there  are  continuing 
campus  press  victories. 

In  early  October,  for  example,  offi¬ 
cials  at  Memphis  State  University 
reversed  a  policy  adopted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  so  that 
campus  police  records  will  be  fully 
available  to  the  public. 

For  journalists  at  the  Daily  Helms¬ 
man,  the  recent  decision  ended  a 
strange  yearlong  fight  freighted  with 
deja  vu. 


on,”  said  Paul  McMasters,  the  USA 
Today  deputy  editorial  director  who 
heads  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists’  freedom  of  information 
committee. 

“It’s  not  a  matter  of  creating  a  con¬ 
venience  or  a  privilege  to  the  press,” 
he  continued.  “It’s  a  matter  of 
reporting  to  parents,  students  and 
taxpayers  about  a  big  problem.” 

Both  Missouri  campuses,  the  edi¬ 
tors  say,  have  been  abuzz  with 
reports  of  serious  crimes  —  a  wave  of 
sexual  assaults  at  Northwest,  a 
rumored  rape  by  a  basketball  player 
at  Southwest  —  that  their  papers 
cannot  pursue  fully. 

A  lobbying  group  called  Security 


“Campus  crime  is  a  serious  thing  and  parents, 
students  and  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know  what  is 
going  on,”  said  Paui  McMasters,  the  USA  Today 
deputy  editoriai  director  who  heads  the  Society  of 
Professionai  Journaiists  freedom  of  information 
committee. 


Last  school  year,  the  university 
would  not  release  campus  police  rec¬ 
ords  until  all  names  had  been  “whited 
out,”  Helmsman  editor  Lisa  Henry 
said.  The  state  board  of  regents 
directed  the  university  to  stop  the 
practice. 

As  school  began  this  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  university  refused  to  release 
any  log  that  had  not  first  been 
reviewed  by  an  assistant  dean. 

After  protests  from  the  student 
newspaper  and  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  the  university  agreed 
to  release  unedited  information. 

Buckley  Act  cases  are  emerging  as 
the  scope  of  campus  crime  becomes 
more  clear. 

“Campus  crime  is  a  serious  thing 
and  parents,  students  and  taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  know  what  is  going 


on  Campus  Inc.  —  formed  by  the 
parents  of  a  Pennsylvania  student 
who  was  killed  on  her  campus  — have 
successfully  campaigned  for  legisla¬ 
tion  in  four  states  that  requires  cam¬ 
puses  to  provide  statistical  data  on 
their  crime  problems. 

And  in  late  September,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Congressman  Bill  Goodling  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill,  the  Crime  Awareness 
and  Campus  Security  Act,  that  would 
require  similar  disclosure. 

Congressional  staffers  working  on 
the  bill  recently  talked  with  SPLC’s 
Goodman  about  providing  an  explicit 
exemption  from  the  Buckley  Act  for 
campus  police  logs. 

A  congressional  staffer  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified  told  E&P  that 
hearings  on  the  reporting  problem  are 
likely. 


Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  closes 


The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 
once  the  nation’s  largest  afternoon 
newspaper,  published  its  last  edition 
Nov.  2. 

Robert  J.  Danzig,  Hearst  Corp. 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers,  announced  the 
closing  the  day  before  to  employees  in 
the  newsroom. 

The  86-year-old  paper,  which  had 
been  up  for  sale  since  June,  repor¬ 
tedly  had  been  losing  $2  million  a 
month. 

“It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  made 
this  decision  to  close  the  Herald  Exa¬ 


miner,’’  Danzig  said. 

He  stated  that  Hearst  had  “actively 
sought  a  buyer’’  since  the  Herald  was 
put  up  for  sde,  but  was  unable  to  find 
a  purchaser  “that  could  provide  the 
financial  capacity  to  sustain  the 
business.’’ 

Danzig  continued:  “The 
closing  .  .  .  saddens  all  of  us  in  the 
Hearst  Newspaper  Group,  both  per¬ 
sonally,  because  we  have  so  many 
friends  and  close  associates  involved, 
and  professionally  because  it  comes 
at  the  end  of  a  decade  during  which 
the  number  of  newspapers  published 


by  Hearst  grew  from  seven  to  a  total 
of  14  in  areas  throughout  the  nation.’’ 

Some  800  employees  were  affected 
by  the  death  of  the  238,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily,  known  for  its  scrappiness, 
investigative  reporting  and  top  notch 
entertainment,  sports  and  lifestyle 
writing. 

Herald  Examiner  management  said 
all  employees  whose  services  are  not 
required  in  closing  down  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  immediately  be  placed  on 
paid  “job  search  leave  of  absence’’ 
for  the  next  60  days.  A  local  place¬ 
ment  agency  has  been  retained. 
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Documenting  racial  diversity 

ASNE  president  says  media  firms  that  make  no  moves  to  hire 
minorities  for  their  staffs  shouid  be  pubiiciy  disciosed 


By  M.L.  Stein 

There  should  be  public  disclosure 
of  media  firms  that  make  no  moves  to 
achieve  racial  diversity  of  their  staffs, 
Loren  Ghiglione,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  said  at  a  Houston  conference. 

“If  the  press  can  find  the  courage  to 
report  the  names  of  private  compa¬ 
nies  and  private  agencies  that  are 
models  of  foot-dragging  on  all-delib¬ 
erate-speed  desegregation,  then  it  can 
move  toward  making  public  the 
names  of  media  companies  that  do 
virtually  nothing  to  achieve  racial 
diversity,”  he  told  the  Job  Opportuni¬ 
ties  Conference  for  Minorities  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists  on  Oct.  18. 

Ghiglione,  in  a  keynote  address, 
recalled  that  ASNE,  at  its  recent 
meeting,  voted  unanimously  to 
encourage  newspapers  participating 
in  its  annual  employment  survey  to 
make  public  their  employment  figures 
by  race. 

The  speaker  asserted  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  minorities  in  newsrooms  must 
be  increased,  particularly  on  smaller 
papers. 

He  recalled  that  while  in  Kansas 
during  a  recent  cross-country  trip,  “I 
could  count  on  the  fingers  of  a  finger¬ 
less  hand  how  many  minorities  I 
found  at  the  newsrooms  I  visited.” 

Ghiglione  also  called  for  more 
newspaper  involvement  at  high 
schools  and  colleges  —  especially  at 
those  with  large  minority  enroll¬ 
ment  —  to  increase  the  pool  of  minor¬ 
ity  candidates  for  jobs  in  journalism. 

According  to  the  ASNE  head, 
black  colleges,  which  turn  out  40%  of 
black  graduates,  “represent  a  largely 
untapped  pool  of  candidates  for  jour¬ 
nalism  jobs.” 

Part  of  the  problem  in  hiring  minori¬ 
ties  lies  in  deeply  embedded  societal 
attitudes,  Ghiglione  said. 

He  suggested  that  the  media 
become  “increasingly  intolerant  of 
intolerance”  while  upholding 
“expressions  of  intolerance.”  He 
voiced  concern  about  current  efforts 
to  restrict  offensive  speech  on  college 
campuses  and  the  move  by  President 
Bush  and  some  members  of  Congress 


Loren  Ghiglione 


to  enact  a  constitutional  amendment 
against  flag-burning. 

In  terms  of  newspapers,  intoler¬ 
ance  may  also  extend  to  the  hiring  of 
gays  and  lesbians,  Ghiglione  stated. 

He  cited  one  Southern  paper  whose 
editor  related  that  the  presence  of 
three  gay  men  on  the  staff  led  to  such 
in-house  comments  as  “The  fags  are 
taking  over.” 


Ghiglione  said  the  200  young  job 
seekers  at  the  conference  represent 
the  hope  of  the  current  generation  of 
journalists  for  “combating  intoler¬ 
ance  inside  and  outside  our  business 
at  the  same  time  you  fight  for  toler¬ 
ance  toward  unpopular  ideas  and 
repugnant  speech.” 

Also  speaking  at  the  conference 
was  Reginald  Stuart,  national  affairs 
correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  who  said  the  “road  to 
parity”  in  hiring  more  minorities  in 
the  media  is  a  long  one  and  “filled 
with  hurdles.” 

A  number  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  trade  papers  and  broadcast  and 
cable  operators  “continue  to  ignore 
the  need  to  hire,  retain  and  promote 
minorities,”  Stuart  said. 

To  the  industry  recruiters  at  the  job 
fair,  Stuart,  who  is  black,  said,  “I 
hope  your  bosses  did  not  send  you 
here  just  to  showcase,  to  look  inter¬ 
ested  but  offer  an  excuse  about  why 
you  can’t  hire.” 

He  noted  that  only  7.54%  of  all 
newsroom  professionals  are  either 
black,  Hispanic,  Native  American  or 
Asian- American  and  the  rate 
increases  at  a  “snail’s  pace.” 

For  the  job  seekers,  Stuart  had  this 
word;  “There  is  a  big  charge  of 
responsibility  on  your  part.  Most  of 


He  cited  one  Southern  paper  whose  editor  related 
that  the  presence  of  three  gay  men  on  the  staff  led  to 
such  in-house  comments  as  “The  fags  are  taking 
over.” 


Ghiglione  said  that,  although  the 
boundary  between  action  and  speech 
is  “sometimes  fuzzy,”  journalists 
should  work  harder  to  overcome 
institutional  racism  and  other  forms 
of  discriminatory  action. 

He  argued  that  if  USA  Today  and 
other  Gannett  newspapers  already 
are  monitoring  the  depiction  of 
minorities  in  their  pages,  “then  ail  the 
media  can  take  a  harder  look  each  day 
at  the  image  of  society  that  they  pro¬ 
ject.” 


you  are  unknown  quantities  to  an 
industry  that  is  very  selective.  That 
means  you  should  not  be  here 
expecting  to  be  offered  a  job  oppor¬ 
tunity  simply  because  you  are  here. 
You’re  going  to  have  to  show  your 
stuff. 

“This  is  a  business  that  needs  good 
readers,  good  spellers,  people  with 
inquiring  minds  and  a  sense  of  self¬ 
esteem  and  humor.” 

Minority  job  applicants,  Stuart 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Optimistic  about  newspapers 

Despite  soft  ad  and  circulation  growth  over  recent  months,  analysts 
believe  newspapers  may  still  post  strong  financial  numbers  in  the  ’90s 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Despite  the  problems,  soft  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  growth,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  still  a  good  bet  for 
posting  strong  financial  performances 
in  the  1990s,  two  stock  analysts  told 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention. 

“If  the  past  is  prologue  to  the 
future,  your  industry  should  have 
some  good  times  ahead,”  said  Ed 
Atorino,  an  analyst  with  Salomon 
Brothers.  “Despite  economic  ups  and 
downs,  your  industry  has  grown  fairly 
steadily.” 

Atorino  said  that  both  over  the  last 
10  years  and  the  last  five  years,  news¬ 
paper  companies  have  outperformed 
the  Standard  &  Poor’s  500  in 
revenue  growth  and  profit  growth. 
However,  in  1988,  the  performance  of 
the  S&P  500  surpassed  the  newspaper 
industry  in  those  two  categories. 


Gretchen  Lash,  assistant  portfolio 
manager  with  American  Capital  Man¬ 
agement  Inc.,  in  Houston,  said  news¬ 
papers  may  be  worrying  too  much 
about  their  retail  linage  and  reader- 
ship  declines. 

Noting  that  retail  sales  have  been 
shown  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as 
advertising  expenditures,  Lasch  said 
it  is  “not  possible  for  retailers  in  the 
long  term  to  cut  back  on  media  pro¬ 
grams.” 

As  for  readership,  the  signs  are  the 
declines  “are  slowing  down  right 
now,”  she  said. 

Lasch  believes  the  main  problem 
facing  the  industry  is  the  “loss  of 
market  dominance”  as  a  result  of  the 
increase  in  suburban  weeklies,  new 
startups  such  as  the  St.  Louis  Sun  and 
soon-to-debut  sports  daily  The 
National,  and  more  local  selling  by 
radio  and  television. 

Newspapers  should  do  more  “mar¬ 


"/f  the  past  is  prologue  to  the  future,  your  industry 
should  have  some  good  times  ahead,”  said  Ed 
Atorino,  an  analyst  with  Salomon  Brothers.  “Despite 
economic  ups  and  downs,  your  industry  has  grown 
fairly  steadily.” 


But  in  profit  margins,  newspapers 
continued  to  outperform  the  S&P  500 
companies  last  year  as  well  as  over 
the  last  five  and  10  years. 

“Margins  have  held  stable,”  Ato¬ 
rino  said,  at  around  21-22%  for  news¬ 
papers  over  both  the  past  decade  and 
in  1988,  compared  with  15%  in  1988 
and  12%-13%  over  the  last  10  years 
for  the  S&P  500. 

Although  retail  and  classified 
growth  have  been  slowing,  newspa¬ 
pers  should  “get  a  break  on  the  news¬ 
print  side,”  Atorino  said.  The  news¬ 
paper  industry  should  be  able  “to 
hold  up  the  bottom  line  provided  we 
don’t  go  into  a  full-scale  recession.” 

Atorino  also  said  newspapers  cir¬ 
culation  pricing  may  still  be  too  low. 

“I’m  surprised  the  newspaper 
industry  has  not  been  more  aggres¬ 
sive  in  pricing,”  he  said.  “Maybe 
your  papers  are  still  underpriced.” 


ket  segmentation  and  zoning,”  she 
said,  but  they  also  have  to  do  more  an¬ 
alysis  on  “how  costly”  such  programs 
are,  Lasch  said,  but  they  also  must 
“help  us  to  understand”  how  such 
costs  are  measured  and  controlled. 

Growth  in  the  value  of  newspaper 
stocks  will  not  come  just  from  pro¬ 
ductivity  gains  and  lower  costs  such 
as  cheaper  newsprint,  she  said. 
Newspapers  must  demonstrate  they 
have  a  long-term  strategy  for  growth. 

Earnings-per-share  growth  has 
come  “from  cost  savings  the  last  few 
years,”  she  said,  and  that  has 
“reduced  the  multiples”  on  newspa¬ 
per  stocks. 

“Long-term  growth  is  still  the  key 
factor  in  valuing  stock,”  Lasch  con¬ 
tinued,  and  why  newspaper  stocks 
had  been  priced  at  30-60%  premiums 
above  the  S&P  500. 

When  a  company  goes  public,  man¬ 


agement’s  strategy  for  growth  and  its 
ability  to  implement  that  strategy  are 
the  two  key  factors  in  determining  the 
offering  price  for  the  stock,  Lasch 
said. 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  which 
recently  went  public  at  $21  a  share, 
“could’ve  gotten  30%  to  40%  higher  if 
they  waited  six  months,”  she  said.  At 
the  time  of  the  offering,  CNI  was 
showing  slow  margin  growth,  and 
management  did  not  seem  willing  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  improve 
it,  she  said. 

Lasch  said  that  if  CNI  management 
had  taken  such  steps,  the  offering 
price  would  have  been  around  $26. 


New  York  Times 
to  meet 
with  its  unions 

The  New  York  Times  has  asked  for 
a  special  meeting  with  its  labor  unions 
on  Nov.  7. 

George  McDonald,  president  of  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  an 
association  of  all  10  unions,  con¬ 
firmed  the  Times  has  asked  for  the 
meeting  but  said  he  was  not  told  what 
it  will  be  about. 

“I’m  sure  the  Times  will  be  up-front 
and  tell  us  what  it  wants,  and  the 
unions  will  at  least  listen,”  McDonald 
said. 

Times  spokeswoman  Nancy  Niel¬ 
sen  said,  “That’s  the  publisher’s 
meeting  and  I’m  not  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it.” 

Speculation  was  that  the  Times  was 
seeking  the  meeting  to  gain  further 
concessions  from  its  unions  as  it 
moves  toward  the  opening  of  its  new 
production  facility  in  Edison,  N.J. 

Last  year  the  newspaper  completed 
negotiations  on  new  five-year  pacts 
with  all  the  unions.  Newspaper  indus¬ 
try  sources  that  the  Times,  on  re-ex¬ 
amination  of  the  pacts  and  in  light  of 
the  advertising  turndown  in  the  New 
York  area,  has  concluded  that  the 
manning  and  other  concessions 
granted  in  those  pacts  will  fall  short  of 
its  needs. 
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Publishers  urged  to  step  up  lobbying  effort 

ANPA  exec  says  EPC  supports  lifting  restrictions  which  presently 
prevent  local  phone  companies  from  owning  information  they  transmit 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  efforts  by  local  telephone  com¬ 
panies  to  get  into  the  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing  business  may  be  getting  a 
boost  from  the  White  House. 

The  Economic  Policy  Council  has 
“tentatively  decided”  to  support  lift¬ 
ing  the  AT«&T  consent  decree  restric¬ 
tions  which  presently  bar  local  phone 
companies  from  owning  any  informa¬ 
tion  they  transmit  over  their  lines, 
according  to  W.  Terry  Maguire, 
senior  vice  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  council  is  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  Cabinet  secretaries  who 
advise  the  president  on  economic 
matters.  Its  members  includes  the 
secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Com¬ 
merce,  Agriculture  and  Labor. 

Speaking  at  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion,  Maguire  said  ANPA  was  calling 
on  newspaper  executives  with 
Cabinet-level  contacts  to  put  them  to 
use. 

The  EPC  reached  its  decision  about 
three  weeks  ago,  Maguire  told  E&P, 
although  it  did  not  make  any 
announcement.  He  said  that  the  next 
step  is  for  the  council  to  report  its 
decision  to  the  president  and,  if  he 
accepts  it,  it  will  become  admin¬ 
istration  policy. 

“The  administration  would  urge 
legislators  to  lift  the  restrictions,” 
Maguire  said. 

“At  the  appropriate  time,”  ANPA 
may  seek  a  meeting  with  the  presi¬ 
dent,  he  said.  “We  would  want  to 
make  sure  the  president  understood 
our  position.” 

In  the  meantime,  ANPA  was  urging 
publishers  to  continue  to  make  the 
newspaper  industry’s  position  clear 
to  Congress.  Noting  that  ANPA 
members  have  contacted  at  least  100 
members  of  Congress  on  the  issue  so 
far,  Maguire  stated  to  SNPA:  “Don’t 
stop  twisting  legislative  arms.” 

Maguire  said  at  the  moment  there 
“continues  to  be  a  standoff  in  Con¬ 
gress”  between  the  phone  companies 
and  the  newspaper  industry.  But  he 
warned,  “I  think  the  phone  compa¬ 
nies  have  a  strong  upper  hand  for  the 
long  haul.  I  think  the  rules  will  change 
gradually  in  the  phone  companies’ 
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favor.” 

ANPA  has  long  held  the  position 
that  if  local  telephone  companies  can 
own  the  information  they  transmit 
over  their  own  lines  —  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  classified  ads  —  they  will 
adopt  rates  and  other  policies  that 
discriminate  against  outside  busi¬ 
nesses  wishing  to  sell  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public. 

Maguire  added  that  if  newspapers 
lose  the  battle  against  the  phone  com¬ 
panies  on  the  local  level,  there  is  “no 
chance  of  the  policy  [of  content  and 
conduit  being  kept  separate]  applying 
to  national  ones.” 

Maguire  also  reminded  SNPA 
members  that  a  new  postal  rate  case 
was  due  to  open  in  1990,  and  once 
again  direct  mailers  will  be  working 
hard  for  the  adoption  of  favorable 
third-class  rates. 

Advo  and  other  third-class  mailers 
want  to  see  third-class  rates  reduced, 
perhaps  “back  to  the  rates  of  many 
years  ago”  when  mail  presorted  by 
carrier  route  cost  about  $60  per  thou¬ 
sand,  Maguire  said. 

Third-class  mail  presorted  by  car¬ 
rier  route  now  costs  $101  per  thou¬ 
sand. 

“We  still  feel  as  an  association  that 
third-class  rates  are  too  low  and 
should  be  higher,”  Maguire  said,  in 
addressing  the  issue  that  many  news¬ 
papers  also  have  third-class  mail  pro¬ 


grams  for  delivering  advertising.  In 
the  past,  Maguire  has  explained  that 
ANPA  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
basic  newspajjer  business  must  be  its 
first  concern. 

“I  don’t  believe  Advo’s  proposal 
[for  reduced  rates]  will  be  adopted,” 
Maguire  said,  “but  we  will  see  third- 
class  rates  rise  less  steeply.” 

The  creation  of  new  rate  catego¬ 
ries,  he  said,  could  also  create  new 
competition  for  newspapers. 

As  for  recycling,  another  ANPA 
concern,  Maguire  said  the  association 
has  taken  the  position  that  “the  prob¬ 
lem  is  solvable,  but  it  will  take  more 
time  than  most  will  give  us  to  solve 
it.” 

ANPA  will  “not  accept  restrictions 
on  the  newspaper  business”  as  a  way 
of  solving  recycling  problems,  he  said 
in  noting  that  already  in  Congress 
there  is  talk  of  writing  national  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  “place  requirements 
on  the  use  of  recycled  newsprint.” 

Winwood  chosen 
new  INMA  director 

Christine  Winwood,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  conferences  and  committees  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Marketing  Executives 
(INAME),  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association 
(INMA). 

Winwood  was  chosen  by  an  INMA 
search  committee  to  succeed  Paula 
Markiewicz,  who  announced  her  res¬ 
ignation  earlier  this  year. 

Gannett  daily 
goes  mornings 

The  Gannett-owned  Olympia  (Wash.) 
Olympian  has  become  a  seven-day 
morning  newspaper. 

The  paper  had  been  publishing 
afternoons  Monday  through  Friday 
and  mornings  on  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

Publisher  Pamela  Meals  said  the 
decision  to  convert  to  full  morning 
publication  was  in  response  to 
surveys  in  which  the  majority  of  read¬ 
ers  said  they  preferred  a.m.  delivery. 
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Photo  controversy 

Boston  Herald  criticized  by  some  for  running  a  front-page 
photo  of  a  woman  who  had  been  shot  in  the  face  during  a  robbery 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Boston  Herald  found  itself  the 
center  of  controversy  after  it  pub¬ 
lished  a  graphic  front-page  photo  of  a 
couple  who  had  been  shot  during  a 
robbery. 

The  Oct.  24  photo  showed  Carol 
Stuart,  mortally  wounded  from  a 
gaping  gunshot  wound  to  her  face, 
slumped  against  her  husband  Charles, 
who  had  been  critically  wounded  in 
the  abdomen. 

Carol  Stuart  was  several  months 
pregnant  with  her  first  child.  The 
baby  was  delivered  prematurely  by 
Caesarean  section  before  her  death, 
but  the  child’s  survival  is  in  doubt. 

The  couple  had  just  left  a  Boston 
hospital  after  attending  a  childbirth 
class  when  a  gunman  forced  his  way 
into  their  car  and  ordered  Charles 
Stuart  to  drive  to  a  specific  location 
where  the  robbery  took  place,  the 
Herald  reported. 

When  the  gunman  saw  the  Stuarts’ 
car  phone,  he  shot  the  couple. 
Charles  was  able  to  telephone  a  state 
police  emergency  dispatcher,  but  he 
was  unable  to  give  his  location  before 
blacking  out. 

State  police  dispatcher  Gary 
McLaughlin  kept  the  line  open  and  by 
having  police  cars  searching  for  the 


couple  turn  on  their  sirens,  he  was 
able  to  direct  them  to  the  car. 

The  front-page  photo  was  taken  by 
photographer  Evan  Richman.  Herald 
editor  Ken  Chandler  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  run  the  photo  on  Page  One, 
and  it  appeared  in  the  second  and 
third  editions  —  about  280,000 
copies  out  of  total  circulation  of  about 
360,000.  The  shooting  occurred  just 
before  9  p.m.  and  was  too  late  for  the 
first  edition,  he  said. 

The  newspaper  received  about  787 
phone  calls,  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  expressing  outrage  at  the 
photo’s  being  run.  The  newspaper 
said  152  callers  expressed  support  for 
running  the  photo. 

Chandler  said  he  decided  to  run  the 
photo  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
mounting  violence  in  Boston. 

The  Herald  ran  a  front-page  edito¬ 
rial  in  its  Wednesday  paper  decrying 
the  violence  and  also  explaining  why 
it  ran  the  photo. 

“  .  .  .  the  photo  of  Charles  and 
Carol  Stuart  must  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  real  people  are  losing  their  lives 
in  this  war,”  the  editorial  stated. 
“That  photo  was  the  focus  for  public 
outrage  yesterday.  Today  we  hope 
that  those  who  were  angered  by  it  will 
still  be  angry  at  the  reality  it  por¬ 


trayed.” 

Columnists  Howie  Carr  and 
Margery  Eagan  also  defended  run¬ 
ning  the  photo. 

“One  reason  for  running  yester¬ 
day’s  Page  One  picture  is  that  it  makes 
us  remember  —  especially  those  living 
in  the  suburbs  with  good  jobs  and 
friendly  neighbors  and  cellular 
phones  —  that  crime,  drugs  and  hate 
are  everyone’s  problem,”  Eagan 
wrote. 

“How  come  in  the  media  business, 
you  can  go  to  some  foreign  country 
and  come  back  with  the  most  horrify¬ 
ing  photos,  and  you’re  a  hero?”  Carr 
stated.  “But  you  get  some  snaps  of 
something  gruesome  happening 
around  the  corner  to  somebody  who 
could  be  your  neighbor,  and  you’re 
not  supposed  to  use  them.” 

Chandler  said  he  and  other  editors 
also  did  guest  spots  on  several  radio 
talk  shows  and  on  a  television  talk 
show  to  discuss  why  the  newspaper 
ran  the  photo. 

By  Thursday,  the  calls  had  “turned 
around,”  Chandler  said,  with  131 
callers  in  favor  of  using  the  photo  and 
55  against. 

Chandler  and  photo  editor  Kevin 
Cole  each  noted  that  the  Herald  had 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


Photo  by  Evon  Richman 


Photo  by  Curtis  Ackermon 


The  Boston  Herald's  Oct.  24  front-page  photo  (left)  of  robbery  victims  Carol  Stuart,  mortally  wounded  from  a  gunshot 
to  the  face,  and  her  husband  Charles,  wounded  in  the  abdomen,  sparked  an  outpouring  of  protest  from  callers  who  said 
the  newspaper  was  insensitive. 

Editor  Ken  Chandler  said  the  Herald  had  run  "equally  gory"  photos  in  the  past,  such  as  the  one  (right)  of  a  black  teen¬ 
ager  gunned  down  while  riding  his  bike,  and  never  received  any  protesting  phone  calls. 
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Quayle  calls  press  'fair’  at  his  Inland  homecoming 


In  a  homecoming  of  sorts  at  the 
Inland  Press  Association  convention 
in  Chicago,  Vice  President  Dan 
Quayle  said  the  press  coverage  he 
gets  nowadays  is  “fair,” 

“Most  of  the  reviews  have  been 
about  how  I’ve  handled  the  vice  pres¬ 
idency  and  I  can’t  complain  about 
that.  During  my  tenure  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  which  has  been  for  about  nine 
months  now,  they  have  been  covering 
me  as  vice  president  —  and  I  think 
that  is  fair,”  Quayle  said. 

“Don’t  ask  that  question  about  the 
campaign  because  you  might  get 
another  answer,”  he  added. 

While  Quayle  may  consider  the 
press  fair,  the  youthful  vice  president 
was  considered  comedy  fodder  even 
at  Inland. 

Noting  Quayle’s  breaking  voice  — 


Vice  President  Quayle 


the  result  of  a  lingering  cold  — Arling¬ 
ton  Heights  (Ill.)  Daily  Herald  editor 


Daniel  E.  Baumann  said,  “I  realt7ed 
that  the  president  was  looking  for  a 
youthful  running  mate  when  he 
selected  you,  but  I  never  realized 
until  today  that  he  had  picked  some¬ 
one  whose  voice  was  still  chang¬ 
ing.” 

“Let  me  tell  you  something,  sir,” 
the  laughing  Quayle  responded. 
“This  is  the  new  Dan  Quayle.” 

Calling  the  Inland  convention  a 
“family  reunion,”  Quayle  recalled 
that  he  “sat  on  the  other  side  of  this 
table”  as  an  Inland  member  during 
the  early  1970s  when  he  was  associate 
publisher  of  the  Huntington  (Ind.) 
Herald-Press. 

Quayle  was  introduced  by  his 
father,  Jim  Quayle,  the  Herald-ftess’ 
vice  president  and  publisher. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Out-of-touch  press? 

Jesse  Jackson  says  press  stirs  up  racial  conflicts 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

An  out-of-touch  press  is  stirring  up 
America’s  racial  conflicts,  Jesse 
Jackson  told  the  recent  Inland  Press 
Association  convention  in  Chicago. 

Jackson  said  that  while  the  press 
aggressively  covers  incidents  of  racial 
divisiveness,  it  virtually  ignores 
equally  numerous  examples  of  racial 
harmony. 

A  big  reason  the  press  covers  race 
this  way,  Jackson  argued,  is  that  its 
newsrooms  still  discriminate  against 
minorities. 

“The  press  is  still  more  discrimi¬ 
natory  in  its  hiring  and  promotion 
practices  than  government  or  indus¬ 
try,”  he  said, 

“The  press  cannot  apply  the  same 
standards  to  itself  that  it  applies  to  the 
other  institutions  it  covers  on  the 
question  of  race,”  Jackson  added. 
“The  press  is  free  —  but  it  still  isn’t 
fair  to  women  or  to  minorities,  and  its 
fairness  in  coverage  suffers  as  a 
result.” 

While  the  press  concentrates  on 
racial  conflict,  the  .eal  news  is  that 
the  country  is  actually  moving  closer 
together,  Jackson  said. 

“The  people  are  ahead  of  the 
press,”  he  declared.  “[Black  Virginia 
gubernatorial  candidate]  Doug  Wilder 
is  running  stronger  with  the  people  of 
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Virginia  than  his  press  coverage.  In 
1988,  I  ran  stronger  with  the  people 
than  I  did  with  the  press,  the  polls  or 
the  pundits. 

“That  ought  to  tell  you  something. 
It  ought  to  suggest  that  maybe,  just 
maybe,  your  coverage  is  neither 
objective,  fair,  nor  an  accurate  reflec¬ 
tion  of  where  your  market  is. 

“I  think,”  Jackson  concluded,  “on 
the  race  question,  your  market  is 
more  open  and  less  cynical,  more 
hopeful  and  less  pessimistic,  than  you 
are.” 

Jackson  noted  that  the  day  crowds 
of  mostly  black  fraternity  members 


rioted  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  he 
was  marching  with  more  than  “10,(XX) 
essentially  white  coal  miners”  in  the 
same  state. 

While  the  riots  were  intensively 
covered,  the  march  was  virtually 
ignored,  he  said. 

“Riots  were  news  —  reconcilia¬ 
tion  was  not,”  Jackson  said. 

“If  the  press  is  to  be  fair  in  its 
coverage,”  he  said,  “hope  needs  to 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  with  despair.  Racial  reconcilia¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  given  a  fair  chance  to 
succeed.  Hope  needs  to  be 
reinforced  —  and  old  stereotypes 
need  to  be  stepped  away.” 

Jackson  also  chided  the  press  for 
not  “challenging  our  leaders  to  be 
great.” 

“Unless  the  press  begins  to  hold 
our  leaders  to  [a]  higher  standard,  to 
measure  them  against  our  highest  val¬ 
ues,  ideals  and  purposes  as  a  nation, 
then  we’ll  be  the  first  generation  to 
hand  a  country  to  the  next  generation 
worse  than  we  inherited  it,”  he  said. 

Jackson  came  before  the  Inland 
publishers  not  only  as  a  former  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  and  a  possible 
Washington,  D.C.,  mayoral 
candidate  —  much  of  his  speech  was 
devoted  to  D.C.  statehood  —  but  as  a 
new  newspaper  columnist  syndicated 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Uncertain  futures 

Although  their  facilities  are  mtact,  some  quake-area 
newspapers  may  face  a  long-term  loss  of  advertising  revenues 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Although  their  own  facilities  made 
it  through  the  Loma  Prieta  earth¬ 
quake  basically  Intact,  newspapers 
near  the  epicenter  face  uncertain 
futures  as  a  result  of  the  devastation 
in  their  markets. 

In  Santa  Cruz,  the  Sentinel  was 
able  to  continue  publishing  with  the 
aid  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News, 
which  printed  its  newspapers  when 
main  power  to  the  plant  was  lost. 
Reporters  worked  on  battery-driven 
portable  terminals  and  the  stories 
were  sent  via  phone  lines  to  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News  where  a  team  of  Sentinel 
editors  did  editing  and  page  makeup. 

The  Sentinel  put  out  a  12-page,  all¬ 
news  paper  the  next  day,  but  the  issue 
came  out  about  16  hours  late,  said 
managing  editor  John  Lindsay.  The 
Sentinel,  normally  an  a.m.,  stayed  on 
the  evening  cycle  through  Friday. 
The  Sentinel,  which  doesn’t  publish 
Saturdays,  returned  to  the  morning 
cycle  with  its  Sunday  publication. 

The  main  damage  to  the  Sentinel’s 
building  came  from  ceiling  tiles  falling 
down  and  broken  water  pipes,  but  the 
facility  itself  suffered  no  major  struc¬ 
tural  damage,  according  to  Dick 
Myers,  senior  vice  president  of  Otta- 
way  Newspapers,  which  owns  the 
Santa  Cruz  newspaper. 

In  the  city  itself,  a  major  shopping 
mall  was  destroyed  and  numerous 
other  buildings  in  the  area  suffered 
major  damage. 

Sentinel  general  manager  David  B. 
Regan  said  the  newspaper  put  out  a 
“big  paper’’  on  Sunday,  Oct.  22,  with 
ads  from  companies  that  needed  to 
get  information  to  the  public  about 
coping  with  the  quake,  such  as  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  appliance  stores  and 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric. 

The  Sentinel  normally  carries 
about  2,300  inches  of  ROP  but  on 
Sunday  it  carried  about  2,600-2,700 
inches,  he  said. 

“I  think  we’ll  have  a  quick  swell  [of 
advertising]  and  then  I  think  we’re 
going  to  settle  back  and  really  have  to 
analyze  what’s  going  to  happen  next 
year,  because  it’s  going  to  be  slow,’’ 
Regan  said. 


IMPORTANT 
INFORMATION 
FOR  ALL 

PG&E  CUSTOMERS 


Immediately  following  the  earth¬ 
quake,  Bay  area  newspapers  began 
receiving  ads  from  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  like  the  one  above. 


“It’s  going  to  be  an  economic 
problem  —  losses  of  revenue”  that 
will  be  felt  “at  least  through  opera¬ 
tional  1990, ’’said  Myers.  “The 
Pacific  Garden  mall  one  block  from 
the  newspaper  is  literally  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Myers  said  the  mall  alone  was 
responsible  for  about  15%  of  the 
newspaper’s  retail  linage. 

“We  know  that’s  gone.  We  don’t 
know  the  condition  of  the  other  retail¬ 
ers.  There’s  no  way  to  assess  the 
post-earthquake  retailing  commu¬ 
nity.” 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  Myers  was 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Santa  Cruz  to 
assess  firsthand  the  earthquake’s 
impact  on  the  market. 

The  Sentinel  did  not  have  earth¬ 
quake  coverage,  Myers  said.  “You 
can’t  afford  to  buy  it.  It’s  just  so  pro¬ 
hibitive  a  premium.  Many  companies 
won’t  write  it.” 

The  Sentinel  does  have  business 
interruption  insurance,  and  Ottaway 


is  in  the  process  of  evaluating  its  poli¬ 
cies,  Myers  said.  The  loss  of  business 
policy  has  a  $250,000  deductible,  he 
said. 

There  have  also  been  rock  slides  in 
the  mountains  behind  Santa  Cruz, 
Myers  said,  and  that  has  been  ham¬ 
pering  distribution  in  those  areas. 

In  Watsonville,  about  16  miles 
south  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  main  depart- 
ment  store.  Ford’s,,  was  “red- 
tagged”  as  a  result  of  damage  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  quake,  said  Fred  Skill, 
business  manager  of  the  Register- 
Parajonian.  The  designation  means 
the  building  is  too  damaged  to  be 
occupied  and  the  store’s  headquar¬ 
ters  must  decide  whether  to  rebuild  or 
tear  down  the  structure. 

“That’s  the  main  branch”  for 
Ford’s  nine  locations.  Skill  said, 
adding  that  the  branches  in  Santa 
Cruz  and  Hollister  were  also  “down” 
from  the  quake. 

Ford’s  in  the  meantime  has  braced 
its  building  with  steel  beams  so  it  can 
remove  merchandise  and  is  reopening 
in  Watsonville  at  satellite  locations. 
Skill  said.  One  of  those  locations  is  a 
vacant  site  in  a  new  shopping  mall. 

Ford’s  advertising  department  has 
set  up  shop  in  a  conference  room  at 
the  newspaper’s  offices,  he  added. 
Ford’s  hasn’t  started  to  resume 
advertising,  but  “what  goes  around 
comes  around,”  Skill  said. 

The  impact  on  the  newspaper’s 
advertising  will  be  “sizable,”  Skill 
said.  Johnson’s  Drugs,  another 
advertiser,  “is  down  and  the  owner 
is  filling  prescriptions  oiit  of  his  home. 
Downtown  is  desperate.  Shopping 
centers  are  closed.  What  we’re  doing 
right  now  is  being  available  for  every¬ 
body.” 

Ten  days  after  the  quake,  down¬ 
town  Watsonville  was  still  roped  off 
by  police.  Skill  said.  If  even  a  truck 
tries  to  drive  through  the  area,  he 
said,  “everything  begins  to  shake.” 

The  Register-Parajonian  has  been 
running  a  lot  of  announcement  adver¬ 
tising  about  “who  is  open,”  and  who 
is  not.  Stores  running  ads  to  say  they 
were  forced  to  close  by  the  quake 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Photographer  attacked  in  quake  aftermath 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Apart  from  employees’  property 
losses  and  production  headaches, 
newspapers  affected  by  last  month’s 
devastating  earthquake  reported  no 
injuries  and  little  or  no  permanent 
damage. 

A  journalist  from  a  California 
paper,  however,  was  seriously 
injured  —  a  victim  of  violence  that 
followed  the  quake. 

Having  survived  the  first  and 
largest  jolts,  Sacramento  Bee  photog¬ 
rapher  Genaro  Molina  was  struck  in 
the  face  by  a  beer  bottle  thrown  from 
a  rowdy  crowd.  Molina  had  returned 
to  San  Francisco  to  cover  game  three 
of  the  World  Series. 

He  began  his  career  in  the  city  as  a 
copy  clerk  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  where  managing  editor 
Matthew  Wilson  remembered  he  was 
determined  to,  and  did,  move  on  and 
make  his  mark. 

“Molina  was  injured  “in  a  fright¬ 
ening  and  capricious  way  ...  by 
revelers  in  the  city  throwing  rocks 
and  bottles  during  the  first  couple  of 


hours  following  the  quake,”  said 
George  Wedding. 

One  of  five  Bee  staffers  at  Candle¬ 
stick  Park  when  the  quake  hit,  Molina 
and  others  got  out  as  fast  as  they 
could. 

While  another  photographer 
flagged  a  boat  to  take  him  out  to  shoot 
pictures  of  the  collapsed  Bay  Bridge, 
Molina  made  his  way  to  the  Marina 
District  fire.  Loaded  with  film  amid 
the  chaos  and  gridlock,  he  paid  a 
motorcyclist  to  move  him  through  the 
congested  streets.  He  was  struck 
while  riding  the  motorcycle. 

Molina  worked  for  a  year  at  the 
weekly  Claremont  Courier  before 
joining  the  Bee.  Molina  began  as  a 
news  photographer  at  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  where  he  worked  for 
his  current  chief.  Bee  photo  director 
Wedding. 

Molina  has  a  bone  chip  lodged 
against  the  optic  nerve.  Surgery  four 
days  later  relieved  pressure  on  the 
nerve,  said  Wedding,  but  the  injury 
impaired  his  vision  and  caused  long¬ 
term  damage. 


Doctors  reported  a  small  piece  of 
bone  remains  and  a  second  operation 
is  possible.  The  amount  of  partial 
impairment  is  yet  unknown  but, 
according  to  Wedding,  doctors  said 
neither  surgery  nor  lenses  will  correct 
that  impairment.  Nevertheless,  he 
reported  doctors  were  hopeful  of 
improvement. 

Fortunately  for  Molina,  his  right 
eye  is  not  his  shooting  eye.  Further, 
Wedding  could  say  that  doctors 
assured  him  that  there  is  little  Molina 
will  not  be  able  to  do,  albeit  with  some 
adjustment. 

Wedding  described  Molina’s  work 
as  human,  personal  and  intimate.  “I 
always  thought  them  very  life-affirm- 
ing,”  he  said.  “To  have  this  happen  to 
someone  whose  pictures  are  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  an  act  like  this  is  really  .dis¬ 
heartening.” 

Calling  him  a  “wonderful  photogra¬ 
pher  and  the  mainstay  of  our  st^,” 
Wedding  said  the  Bee  “looks  forward 
to  his  speedy  recovery  and  to  his 
return,  because  we  need  his  pic¬ 
tures.” 


Loss  of  power,  lots  of  pizza  in  Saiinas 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Without  power  for  its  presses,  the 
Salinas  Californian  relied  on  Gannett 
sister-paper  the  Visalia  Times-Delta 
to  print  after  the  Oct.  17  earthquake 
shook  northern  California. 

Late  Tuesday  night,  Californian 
editorial  staffers  made  the  30-minute 
flight  to  Visalia,  which  was  busy  put¬ 
ting  together  its  own  morning  edition. 
Once  the  40,000  copies  were  printed 
(16,000  more  than  normal),  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  was  flown  back  to  Salinas  for 
distribution  throughout  the  Monterey 
peninsula.  Ordinarily  an  afternoon 
daily,  the  paper  was  delivered  on  a 
morning  schedule  the  week  of  the 
quake,  even  after  its  own  plant  was 
back  up  and  running  the  day  after  the 
quake. 

Telephone  communication  was 
unpredictable  in  the  affected  areas. 
Once  a  connection  was  established 
between  Salinas  and  Visalia  that  first 
night,  the  phones  were  never  hung  up. 
“It’s  a  trick  to  remember  in  a  crisis 
when  phone  lines  are  hard  to  get,” 
said  Doucette. 

While  Californian  staffers  were  get¬ 
ting  to  work  in  Visalia  (which  also 


provided  typists  for  copy  input  and 
editors  to  help  out  with  page  design 
and  wire  copy),  editor  Dave  Doucette 
persuaded  the  local  NBC  affiliate, 
running  on  generators,  to  broadcast 
that  the  Californian  would  be  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  morning.  Later,  after  mid¬ 
night,  Doucette  himself  went  on  the 
air  over  KSCO  in  Santa  Cruz, 
describing  how  his  paper  would 
report  and  publish  news  of  the  earth¬ 
quake. 

About  midway  between  the  quake 
and  the  staffs  relocation  to  Visalia,  a 
Domino’s  delivery  person  arrived 
with  free  pizzas  the  paper  had  not 
ordered.  He  said  Domino’s  had  about 
60  pies  in  the  oven  when  the  quake 
struck. 

“Domino’s  managers  knew  we’d 
be  working  so  they  had  the  pizzas 
brought  by,”  Doucette  said. 

Pizza  was  just  a  prelude  to  the  help 
soon  to  arrive.  On  Wednesday,  Gan¬ 
nett  reporters  from  Reno  showed  up. 
So  did  a  photographer  from  Stockton. 
System  Integrators  Inc.  sent  a 
replacement  part  for  the  paper’s 
front-end  system. 

“In  the  afternoon,”  said  Doucette, 
“former  news  editor  Tom  Watson,  a 


long-time  Californian  employee  who 
left  a  year  earlier  to  return  to  college, 
called  and  volunteered  to  return  to 
work.  He  did,  and  was  a  great  help.” 

Copy  editor  Connie  Rux  cooked  all 
her  defrosted  food  on  her  working  gas 
stove  and  returned  with  a  home- 
cooked  meal  for  staffers  —  supple¬ 
menting  a  second  round  of  pizza. 

Inland  drops 
‘Daily’  name 

After  104  years,  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  has  a  new  name. 
Now  it’s  simply  the  Inland  Press 
Association. 

Inland’s  board  formally  dropped 
the  “daily”  at  an  Oct.  23  meeting 
during  its  convention  in  Chicago. 

Association  president  K.  Prescott 
Low,  chairman  and  publisher  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  said 
non-daily  newspapers  were  now  the 
fast-growing  segment,  in  percentage 
terms,  in  Inland. 

“I  think  we  are  appealing  to  the 
progressive  weekly,  the  weekly  that 
wants  to  manage  better,”  executive 
director  Ray  Carlsen  said. 
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Los  Angeles  Times  undergoes  format  changes 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  under¬ 
gone  major  format  changes  aimed  at 
providing  readers  with  a  more  acces¬ 
sible  newspaper. 

One  of  the  major  differences  in  the 
paper  is  a  “Highlight”  column  on  the 
front  page  of  every  section,  except 
Section  A,  which  y’mmarizes  the  sec¬ 
tion’s  content. 

In  the  Times’  Orange  County,  Val¬ 
ley,  San  Diego  and  South  Bay 
regional  editions,  local  news  is  spot¬ 
lighted  in  those  columns. 

Page  Two  of  Section  A  has  under¬ 
gone  an  almost  complete  makeover. 
Headed  The  Top  of  Today’s  News,  it 
summarizes  the  major  stories  in  each 
section.  Section  headings  are  larger 
and  now  have  the  same  style  through¬ 
out  for  a  more  consistent  look.  Sec- 
tions  are  identified  with  let¬ 
ters. 

Some  stories  have  summary  sub¬ 
heads  below  the  main  head. 


The  Top  of  TMtay**  N«w» 


The  new  Page  2  of  the  redesigned 
Los  Angeles  Tin>es. 


In  its  daily  Orange  County  edition, 
news  is  more  prominently  featured  on 
Page  One  of  Section  A,  with  some 
national  and  international  stories 
moving  to  Page  3. 

The  edition’s  B  section  contains 
county  news  and  features,  with  Pages 
2  and  3  featuring  a  summary  of  com¬ 
munity  news  by  region  within  the 
county. 

Shelby  Coffey  III,  the  Times  editor 
and  executive  vice  president,  said  the 
changes  “make  the  newspaper  better 
organized.” 

Terry  Schwadron,  the  Times  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  graphics, 
said  the  changes  also  make  the  paper 
more  functional  for  readers  and 
“positions  us  better  to  serve  regional 
areas.” 

The  redone  paper  represents  the 
first  major  change  in  the  Times  since 
July  1980,  when  a  new  typeface  was 
introduced,  according  to  a  Times 
spokeswoman. 


Classified  ad  wonders,  ‘Where’s  the  Los  Angeies  Times?’ 


One  person  apparently  does  not 
like  the  new  format  changes  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  bought  a  classified 
ad  in  the  paper  to  express  his  or  her 
displeasure. 

The  ad,  under  the  “Lost”  section 
of  “Lost  and  Found,”  read:  “LA 
TIMES  Last  seen  in  a  confused  state 
disguised  as  USA  Today.  If  found, 


please  return  to  Times  Mirror 
Square." 

No,  the  ad  didn’t  slip  by  anyone, 
assistant  classified  manager  Steve 
Anderson  told  E&P.  He  said  it  was 
read  and  approved,  but  he  declined  to 
identify  the  purchaser. 

Anderson  said  it  did  not  originate  in 


the  Times  building. 

“Larry  Kline  [classified  ad 
director]  and  I  looked  it  over  and 
decided  it  wasn’t  in  bad  taste  or  offen- 
sive  to  anyone,”  Anderson 
explained. 

The  ad  ran  from  Oct.  26  through 
Oct.  29. 

—  M.L.  Stein 


Gorbachev  ally  Is  new  Pravda  editor 


A  confidant  of  Mikhail  S.  Gorba¬ 
chev  is  replacing  Pravda's  conserva¬ 
tive  editor,  who  resisted  letting  the 
Communist  Party  daily  fully  embrace 
the  new  openness  sweeping  the 
Soviet  press. 

The  replacement  of  chief  editor 
Viktor  G.  Afanasyev  by  Ivan  T.  Fro¬ 
lov  was  announced  Oct.  19  by  the 
official  news  agency  Tass  and  state- 
run  tv.  Tass  said  Afanasyev,  who  has 
headed  the  party  newspaper  since  the 
era  of  former  Soviet  leader  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  would  be  moving  to  “sci¬ 
entific  work.” 

The  move  appears  to  assure  that 
the  voice  of  the  Communist  Party  will 
now  reflect  more  clearly  the  views  of 
Gorbachev  and  his  reform-minded 
allies. 


Pravda  is  the  country’s  most 
authoritative  newspaper,  but  its  cir¬ 
culation  has  lagged  under  Gorbachev 
as  readers  turn  to  livelier,  more  infor¬ 
mative  newspapers.  Its  editor  sits  in 
on  closed  meetings  of  the  ruling  Polit¬ 
buro. 

The  change  at  Pravda’s  helm  also 
capped  a  turbulent  week  in  the  Soviet 
press,  one  in  which  Gorbachev 
rebuked  trailblazing  editors  for  tak¬ 
ing  glasnost  too  far  and  threatened  to 
sack  them. 

Some  Soviet  observers  interpreted 
his  criticism  of  editors  who  are  the 
most  outspoken  practitioners  of  glas¬ 
nost  as  a  way  of  softening  the  blow  of 
Afanasyev’s  removal  for  party  con¬ 
servatives. 

Frolov,  60,  is  credited  with  formu¬ 


lating  Gorbachev’s  foreign  policy, 
which  places  priority  on  fostering  val¬ 
ues  common  to  all  mankind  rather 
than  encouraging  class  struggle. 

Afanasyev,  66,  took  over  the  party 
newspaper  in  1976,  during  what  is 
now  condemned  as  a  period  of  stagna¬ 
tion  when  Pravda  was  accused  of 
masking  more  often  than  disclosing 
the  truth.  —  AP 

New  arts  page 

New  York  Newsday  recently  began 
publishing  “Arts  in  the  Boroughs,”  a 
new  page  featuring  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  boroughs  outside  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  which  will  appear  once  a  week 
in  all  editions  of  the  paper’s  Part  II 
section. 
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Subscriber  retention  is  the  key 

Circulation  director  says  it’s  essential  for  boosting  penetration 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Retaining  subscribers  is  the  key  to 
improving  newspaper  penetration 
believes  Jack  Butcher,  circulation 
director  of  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

Speaking  at  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association’s  annual 
convention  in  White  Sulphur  Springs 
W.  Va.,  Butcher  said,  “The  problem 
is  retention,  not  the  writing  of  new 
subscriptions.  Retention  levels  have 
dropped.” 

The  failure  to  retain  subscribers,  he 
said,  represents  “a  crisis  in  circula¬ 
tion  management.  Are  we  at  the  point 
where  we  have  to  pay  current  sub¬ 
scribers  to  renew?” 

Most  newspapers  have  to  write 
“nearly  their  entire  circulation  base 
in  new  subscribers”  each  year  “just 
to  break  even  while  showing  a  pene¬ 
tration  loss,”  Butcher  said. 

He  believes  newspapers  must  do 
more  targeting  of  prospects  whose 
“demographics  indicate  they’ll  be 
long-term  newspaper  subscribers.” 

Marketing  the  newspaper,  he 
added,  should  not  be  just  the  circula¬ 
tion  department’s  responsibility. 

“Newspaper’s  have  to  think  of 
themselves  as  consumer  products  as 
never  before.  We  have  to  produce 
newspapers  that  people  like,  rather 
than  hunting  for  people  who  like 
newspapers.” 

Butcher  said  improving  retention 
rates  will  require  more  extensive  use 
of  database  marketing,  “tiered  pric¬ 


ing,”  creating  “customer-oriented 
distribution  systems”  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  promotion  that  “reminds  people 
what  they  may  be  missing  if  they 
don’t  renew.” 

Identifying  first-time  renewals  “is  a 
problem,”  Butcher  said,  but  the  “fail¬ 
ure  to  renew”  also  extends  beyond 
first-time  renewals  to  longer-term 
subscribers  who  are  deciding  to  stop 
their  home  delivery. 

Butcher  said  newspapers  should 
try  to  develop  “direct  mail  sequences 
programmed  in  with  PIA  [paid  in 
advance  billing  systems]  that  hit 
cancels  about  four  to  six  months 
later.” 

Former  customers  are  “probably 
better  prospects  than  a  cold  sales 
effort,”  he  said,  adding  that  stopped 
customers  can  give  newspapers  a  bet¬ 
ter  picture  of  their  service  problems 
than  current  subscribers. 

If  your  newspaper’s  circulation 
department  has  not  been  very  serious 
about  customer  service,  “you  need  to 
re-evaluate  your  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  management,  said  Richard  D. 
Huguley,  vice  president/circulation 
of  the  Atlanta  Newspapers. 

“The  day  will  come  when  there  is 
no  place  for  deadline  violations,”  he 
continued. 

The  circulation  department  must  be 
prepared  “to  guarantee  delivery 
when  other  deadlines  are  met.  Cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  want  to  hear  our 
excuses.” 

Huguley  said  circulation  employ¬ 


ees  should  receive  more  training  in 
customer  service  and  better  pay  “to 
reduce  turnover.” 

Newspapers  should  consider 
showing  “more  flexibility”  in  bill  dis¬ 
crepancies,”  he  said.  “Is  it  worth 
losing  a  customer  over  250,  or  one 
week  —  about  $2.50?” 

Huguley  said  his  newspapers  have 
trained  phone  reps  to  be  “stop  the 
stop  specialists”  who  make  calls  to 
solve  problems  and  “bend  proce¬ 
dures,  if  need  be.” 

The  circulation  department  also 
does  not  transfer  calls,  he  said. 
Instead,  the  phone  rep  takes  down  the 
information  and  follows  up,  “calling 
back  if  necessary.” 

Single-copy  sales  also  require  good 
service,  Huguley  said.  “Availability 
is  the  key,”  he  stated  in  explaining  the 
need  for  “proper  locations.” 

“Vocal  customers  are  the  ones  we 
can  handle,”  he  added.  “It’s  the 
‘silent  quitters’  who  hurt  the  most. 
We  never  hear  from  them  again.” 

Robert  J.  Hively,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  indicated  that  both 
daily  and  Sunday  readership  figures 
are  down  for  every  age  group  except 
for  people  65  and  over. 

“The  publisher  has  to  take  a  leader¬ 
ship  role”  in  combating  penetration 
losses,  he  said.  “You  can’t  point  your 
finger  at  the  circulation  department. 
Do  something  about  the  penetration 
losses  yourself.” 

At  another  session,  SNPA  heard 
from  editors  about  improving  reader 
apf  eal. 

Rod  Martin,  editor  of  the  \tlanta 
newspapers  and  former  executive 
editor  of  USA  Today,  said  dailies 
should  identify  “franchise  areas”  in 
their  coverage.  At  USA  Today  these 
areas  included  television,  weather, 
demographics  and  trends  and  a 
national  perspective  on  sports,  he 
said. 

“Edit  with  a  street  sales  mental¬ 
ity,”  Martin  said.  “You  want  every 
headline,  every  story  to  work  for  the 
reader.” 

Martin  believes  front  pages  should 
have  “three  basic  elements  —  “basic 
news,  franchise  stories  and  plain  good 
reading.  A  good  newspaper  will  have 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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THE  INA/MEDIA  RKORDS  DAIABASL 
WITHOUT  a  YOmtE  IN  THE  DiUtK. 


f 


If  your  newspaper  is  not  part  of 
the  newly  uierged  LNA/IVledia 
Records  database,  your  sales 
are  just  a  shadow  of  what  they 
could  be.  '  ! 

LNA/Media  Records  is  the 
prirnary  source  of  competitive 
data  used  by  ad  agencies,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  major  retailers  to  plan 
their  media  purchases.  So  if 
your  newspaper  isn’t  part  of  the 
database,- here’s  what  you’re 
missing  out  on:  ‘  ‘ 

EXPOSURE.  In  exclusive  reports 
like  the  BAR/LNA  Multi-Media 
Service,  which  now  shows 
newspaper  advertising  as  part 
of  a  nine-media  total.  And  Day- 
of-the-Week  reports  used  by 
major  retailers  to  track  the 
performance  of  their  various 
products.  . 

COMPETITIVE  INFORMATION.  | 

That  you  need  to  build  a 
stronger  sales  story.  And 
to  uncover  new  sources 
of  revenue. 

ON-LINE  SERVICES.  Which  save 
time  on  research  so  your 
sales  team  can  spend  more ' ' 
time  selling. ' 


NEW  AND  UPCOMING  REPORTS.  Like  the 
custom  reports  we’re  develop¬ 
ing  which  will  show  you  ad  ex¬ 
penditure  dollars  by  account 
across  five  media  within  your 
local  market . 

Now  think  what  you  could  do 
as  a  subscriber. 

You  could  increase  your  visi¬ 
bility  to  the  people  who  makie 
buying  decisions.  Target  new  - 
business.  Position  yourself 
Viore  effectively  against  your 
,  competition  —  most  of  whom 
will  also  be  subscribing  to  LNA/ 
Media  Records. 

*:  And  create  opportunities  to 
increase  your  advertising  sales. 
All  of  which  could  be  essen- 
tial  to  survival  in  this  tough, 
competitive  markets 
For  more  information  on 
,  the  opportunities  being  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  newspaper* 
industrv,  call  Jim  Farrell  at  * 
l-800-LNA-I)ATAor212- 
725-2700. 

-  Join  the  LNA/Media  Re¬ 
cords  database.  Don’t  keep 
your  newspaper  in  the  dark. 
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Tips  to  improve  customer  satisfaction 

SNPA  members  share  ideas 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

At  a  recent  session  devoted  to 
improving  quality  of  service,  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  members  heard  a  variety  of  ideas 
on  how  to  improve  on  customer  satis¬ 
faction. 

Linda  Dennery,  vice  president  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
said  her  newspaper  runs  free  ads  in 
classified  for  people  selling  under 
$100  worth  of  merchandise.  The 
paper  also  gives  “rain  checks”  for 
garage  sale  ads  if  the  event  is  rained 
out. 

When  a  major  storm  is  bearing 
down  on  the  city,  the  paper  convinces 
retailers  to  leave  their  ads  in  by 
promising  “we’ll  run  it  again  and  only 
charge  for  the  cost  of  newsprint,”  she 
said. 

Rolfe  Neill,  publisher  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  said  his  news¬ 
room  has  formed  10  task  forces,  all  on 


a  volunteer  basis,  to  come  up  with 
ideas  on  how  to  make  the  newspaper 
better  for  readers.  The  task  force 
idea,  he  said,  was  thought  up  by  edi¬ 
tor  Richard  Oppel  as  a  way  to  involve 
editorial  employees  in  the  drive  to 
improve  customer  service. 


The  paper  also  gives 
“rain  checks”  for  garage 
sale  ads  if  the  event  is 
rained  out. 


Frank  Shepperd,  vice  president/ 
newspaper  operations  of  Scripps 
Howard,  shared  with  SNPA  some  of 
the  ways  his  company’s  newspapers 
are  striving  to  improve  service. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel,  for  example,  has  equipped  dis¬ 
trict  managers  with  pagers  that  dis¬ 
play  a  message.  The  device  has  done 


away  with  the  need  for  DMs  to  call  in 
every  hour  and  resulted  in  higher  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  “a  dramatic  increase  in 
district  manager  accountability.” 

To  lease  24  of  the  pagers  costs 
$1,800  per  month,  he  said. 

The  News-Sentinel  also  recently 
installed  more  than  200  “new 
automatic  coin  mechanisms”  that  are 
operated  with  a  wand  that  fits  into  the 
opening  in  the  newsracks. 

The  mechanism  provides  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  many  times  the  door  was 
opened,  how  many  return  papers 
should  be  there,  and  how  much 
money  should  be  in  the  box,  he  said. 

The  mechanisms  cost  $128  each, 
but  they  reduce  sellouts,  returns,  and 
theft,  he  said,  while  providing  reliable 
coded  information. 

Another  idea  out  of  Knoxville  is  a 
“manpower  board”  chaired  by  the 
director  of  human  resources  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  department  directors.  The 
board  meets  once  a  week  and  “no 
personnel  is  added  or  replaced  with¬ 
out  a  presentation  before  the  man¬ 
power  board.  The  board  votes  on 
whether  to  approve  or  disapprove, 
results  are  final,  and  the  general  man¬ 
ager  does  not  vote.” 

The  manpower  board  has  helped 
improve  interdepartmental  communi¬ 
cation  and  reduce  full-time  employ¬ 
ees  from  661  to  560  over  a  three-year 
period  “while  sales,  circulation  pro¬ 
ductivity  have  increased.” 

At  the  Redding  (Calif.)  Record 
Searchlight,  all  stories  over  six  inches 
now  get  a  one  paragraph  summary 
deck,  Shepperd  said. 

“This  paragraph,  in  larger  type 
than  body  type  begins  each  story  and 
summarizes  the  story.  We  provide  a 
full  Page  2  for  a  comprehensive  digest 
of  all  summary  decks  by  category  and 
section  of  the  paper,  along  with  an 
advertiser  index.” 

The  page  is  called  “We  Know 
You’re  Busy.” 

The  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune 
instituted  an  “improvement  a  day” 
program  last  winter  that  called  on 
newsroom  employees  to  offer  ideas 
on  how  to  improve  the  paper  “for  the 
readers.” 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
started  its  “Sold  on  Service”  pro¬ 
gram  in  classified  to  improve  phone 
service  to  customers.  The  program 
also  involved  training  phone  reps  in 
classified  to  sell  subscriptions  as  well 
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the  most 

experienced  Arm 
in  newspaper  execntive 
recmitment. 

Publishers,  corporate  executives,  general  managers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments— we’re  the  industry  professionals 
at  recruiting  these  key  people  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

We  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  our  personal  service— it  has 
earned  us  many  close,  long-term  relationships.  Our  in-depth 
studies  (of  people  AND  positions)  are  backed  by  many  years 
of  experience  as  newspaper  management  consultants 
specializing  in  executive  recruitment. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 
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as  ads. 

The  Evansville  classified  depart¬ 
ment  has  averaged  selling  30  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  a  month  since  last  May, 
Shepperd  said. 

The  Evansville  Courier  has  also 
started  giving  all  of  its  district  manag¬ 
ers  two-way  radios  as  part  of  its  drive 
to  offer  guaranteed  20-minute  deliv¬ 
ery  to  any  missed  customer.  Missed 
customers  now  wait  an  hour-and-a- 
half,  Shepperd  said. 

The  radios  eliminate  the  need  to 
find  a  pay  phone  to  call  in,  he  said, 
and  customers  who  do  not  get  their 
papers  within  the  20  minutes  “won’t 
pa:y  for  the  month  —  a  $10  value.” 

And  the  Stuart  News  in  Florida  has 
begun  having  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  selling  subscriptions  from 
podiums  painted  the  color  of  its  news- 
racks. 

Marks  100th  year 

The  Purdue  Exponent,  the  daily 
campus  publication  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  celebrating  its  centennial 
this  year. 

Marking  the  occasion  was  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  a  $1 .9-million  building,  com¬ 
pletely  financed  by  the  newspaper 
and  built  without  university  assis¬ 
tance. 


Star  Tribune  ad 
staff  reorganized 

The  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis/ 
St.  Paul  recently  reorganized  its 
advertising  department,  naming  three 
group-sales  directors  and  announcing 
eight  other  managerial  promotions. 

Leading  the  advertising  staff  are 
group  sales  directors  Peter  Frank- 
man,  Charlie  Hoag  and  Tom  Whelan, 
who  were  promoted  from  advertising 
manager  positions. 

Frankman  is  charged  with  classi¬ 
fied  recruitment,  general  merchan¬ 
dise,  real  estate  and  non-contract 
sales. 

Hoag  oversees  major  retail 
accounts,  food  and  drug,  business 
development  and  metro  sales. 

Whelan’s  responsibilities  include 
national  sales,  automotive  and  con¬ 
sumer  services  sales,  which  includes 
financial,  travel,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  publishing,  utilities,  corporate/ 
advocacy,  leisure  and  entertainment 
and  professional  services. 

Also  promoted  were:  Laurel 
Anthony  to  consumer  services  man¬ 
ager;  Jeanne  Carpenter  to  regional 
supervisor/metro  sales;  Herb  Craw¬ 
ford  to  food  and  drug  supervisor;  Jeff 
Daley  to  real  estate  manager;  Mike 


Fanberg  to  metro  sales  manager;  Bill 
Gray  to  national  sales  supervisor; 
Eric  Williams  to  automotive  man¬ 
ager;  and  Gerry  Zielinski  to  regional 
supervisor/metro  sales. 

Florida  co-op  group 
elects  new  officers 

Carol  Reese  of  the  Sarasota  Herald 
Tribune  was  elected  president  of  the 
Florida  Newspaper  Co-op  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  officers  elected  for  1990 
include:  vice  president,  Janet  Stuiber, 
Tampa  Tribune',  treasurer,  Roy  Lang, 
Florida  Times-Union',  and  secretary, 
Steve  Paterson,  Palm  Beach  Post. 


Prof  writes  book 

Bruce  Garrison,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  in  the  school  of  com¬ 
munication  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  has  written  Professional  Fea¬ 
ture  Writing,  a  book  on  newspaper 
and  magazine  feature  writing. 

The  book’s  foreword  is  written  by 
Rocky  Mountain  News  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Jay  Ambrose. 


IN  SPECIAL  SERIES 


TOM  TIEDE 


Bring  your 
readers  face-to-face 
with  the  politicians,  pushers, 
cops  and  victims  of  America’s  drug 
crisis  “  people  from  every  side  of  the  drug  war. 
Beginning  November  9,  veteran  NEA  coiumnists 
Tom  Tiede  and  Bob  Wagman  wiil  bring  you  Drug  Wars: 
On  the  Front  Lines,  a  26-part  in-depth  focus  on  the 
people  entrenched  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

The  weekly  series  includes  photos,  graphics  and 
illustrations.  It  will  be  available  in  the  NEA  Service  and 
may  also  be  purchased  separately. 

INCISIVE  SPECIALS  ARE  PART  OF  THE  NEA  ADVANTAGE. 

For  more  information  about  the  NEA  ADVANTAGE  call 
Lisa  Wilson  at  800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
United  Media  Canada,  800-668-4649. 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 
ASSCXOATION 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA  A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


K.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  was 
elected  1990  president  of  the  Inland 
Press  Association  Inc.,  during  the 
organization's  104th  annual  meeting 
Oct.  23  in  Chicago. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Chair¬ 
man  Scott  C.  Schurz,  publisher  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Times 
and  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times-Mail, 
moving  from  association  president; 

President-elect  John  E.  Mitchell, 
executive  vice  president  of  Nixon 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Peru,  Ind.; 

Vice  president  Kenneth  C.  Bron¬ 
son,  vice  president-newspapers, 
Stauffer  Communications  Inc., 
Topeka,  Kan.; 

Secretary-treasurer  Ray  Carlsen, 
Inland  executive  director; 

Foundation  president  Robert  B. 
Holzkamp,  vice  president-advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’, 

Foundation  vice  president  Ned  J. 
Bradley,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Home  News  Enter¬ 
prises,  Columbus,  Ind.;  and  founda¬ 
tion  secretary,  Ray  Carlsen. 


The  Proven 
Professional. 


Richard  L. 
Hare 

•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  IS  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer,  team 
builder 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 
—responsible  for  largest  news¬ 
paper  sale  in  ’88! 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 

Rochester,  New  York  14615 

716/621-6873 


JAMES  D.  SQUIRES,  executive 
vice  president  and  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
by  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  to  become  treasurer  of 
the  organization  next  April  and 
then  rise  through  official  ranks  to 
president  in  1993. 

Squires,  a  member  of  ASNE  since 
1977  and  on  the  board  of  directors 
since  1984,  chaired  the  1989  con¬ 
vention  program  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  and  was  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard  University  before 
joining  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1972. 


Karen  Elliott  House  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Boston  University.  She  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dow  Jones  International 
Group,  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  foreign  publications 
and  the  staff  of  Dow  Jones  Interna¬ 
tional  Marketing  Services. 

Also  elected  to  the  board  with 
House  were  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  E.  Simon  and  Bos¬ 
ton  attorney  Charles  R.  Parrott. 

*  «  « 

Mireya  Navarro  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  on  the  metropolitan  staff. 
Previously,  she  spent  10  years  at  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  most 
recently  on  the  consumer  affairs  beat. 
*  *  * 

Lineta  Pritchard,  who  joined  the 
Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.)  Sun  News  as  fea¬ 
tures  editor  in  1987,  is  now  metro 
editor  and  will  supervise  local  news 
and  features  coverage  in  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  newsroom. 

Pritchard  previously  worked  for 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer,  the  Raleigh  Times  as 
woman’s  editor  and  held  public  rela¬ 
tions  positions  with  Carolina  Power 
and  Light  Co.  and  Southern  Broad¬ 
casting  Co. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Morrow,  Ph.D.,  a 
media  consultant,  is  the  new  editorial 
director  for  Brehm  Communications 
Inc.  He  has  been  an  editor  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  in  California, 
Arizona  and  Oregon. 

Brehm  owns  and  operates  weekly 
and  daily  publications  in  California, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Iowa,  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 

Lou  Ureneck  has  been  named 
executive  editor  at  The  Portland 
Newspapers,  with  responsibility  for 
newsroom  operations  of  the  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram,  the  Portland  Press 
Herald  and  Evening  Express. 

He  succeeds  John  Murphy,  who  is 
now  assistant  to  general  manager 
Steve  Braver. 

Ureneck,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire,  has  worked 
at  the  Portland  papers  for  15  years  as  a 
reporter,  city  editor,  managing  editor 
and  executive  editor. 

Murhpy  began  his  career  in  1950 
when  he  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine  and  joined  the  Daily 
Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta,  a  paper 
published  by  The  Portland  Newspa¬ 
pers’  parent  company,  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co. 

Murphy  moved  to  Portland  in  1954 
and  has  been  executive  editor  for 
nearly  13  years. 


Ben  Cason  is  the  newly  appointed 
editor-in-chief  and  vice  president  for 
editorial  of  The  Journal  Newspapers, 
Springfield,  Va. 

Prior  to  this  appointment,  Cason 
worked  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
as  a  news  editor  and  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  where  he  served  as  news 
editor,  assistant  managing  editor  and 
assistant  managing  editor  for  new 
projects. 

Carson  left  the  Post  to  join  United 
Press  International,  where  he  was 
managing  editor  and  editor-in-chief. 
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Anna  Quindlen 


Greg  Hartel 


Cal  Olson 


Larry  Myhre 


Anna  Quindlen  will  begin  a  new 
weekly  op-ed  page  column  for  the 
New  York  Times  on  Jan.  1,  exploring 
political  and  social  concerns. 

Quindlen  joined  the  Times  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  in  1977  and 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Hall  bureau  and  in  1983-85  was  the 
deputy  metropolitan  editor. 

Columbia  University  has  awarded 
her  the  University  Medal  of  Excel¬ 
lence  and  the  Meyer  Berger  prize  for 
best  writing  about  New  York  City. 

This  is  the  third  time  Quindlen  has 
written  a  Times  column.  The  first  was 
“About  New  York,”  and  in  1986,  she 
created  “Life  in  the  30’s,”  but 
stopped  writing  that  column  at  the 
end  of  1988  when  her  third  child  was 
born.  Her  husband  is  Gerald  Krova- 
tin,  and  they  have  two  other  children. 

*  ♦  * 

Greg  Hartel,  who  has  covered 
business  and  consumer  news  the  past 
four  years  as  a  reporter  for  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post,  Covington,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  corporate  com¬ 
munications  for  Scripps  Howard, 
parent  company  of  the  Post. 

Hartel,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  previously  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  Business 
Courier  and  Cincinnati  Suburban 
Press.  In  his  new  position,  Hartel  will 
work  with  media  covering  company 
news  and  assist  in  investor  relations 
and  contribute  to  internal  communi¬ 
cations. 

iK 

Harry  S.  Orcheln,  formerly  chief 
copy  editor  of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
Press,  joined  the  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  News  as  assistant  city  editor. 

Ik  *  * 

Jonathan  Turner  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  staff  reporter  to  assistant 
editor  of  the  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News. 


Larry  Myhre,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sioux  City  Journal  since  1984, 
moves  up  to  editor  of  the  newspaper 
this  month. 

He  succeeds  Cal  Olson,  who  will 
retire  after  serving  as  editor  of  the 
Journal  since  February  1978. 

Myhre  began  his  Journal  career  as 
an  intern  in  1%5  and  joined  the  staff 
the  next  year.  Since  then,  he  has 
served  as  a  reporter,  photographer, 
farm  editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor. 

He  will  continue  the  Journal’s  out¬ 
door  column  and  the  Siouxland  Out¬ 
doors  column  he  has  been  writing  for 
15  years.  Olson  has  been  a  vice  chair¬ 
man  and  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  editors. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism,  he 
began  as  a  city  editor  at  the  Moorhead 
(Minn.)  Daily  News  in  1948  and  joined 
The  Forum,  Fargo,  N.D.,  as  a  news 
photographer  in  1950,  subsequently 
serving  as  chief  photographer,  special 
projects  editor,  city  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Olson  was  president  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  for 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

two  terms  in  the  ’60s  and  edited  the 
organization’s  national  magazine  four 
years.  His  career  has  included  serv¬ 
ing  as  editor  in  residence  at  Moorhead 
State. 

He  and  his  wife  Joanne  have  two 
children  —  Catherine  Mauk,  a  feature 
writer  for  The  Forum,  and  Charles,  a 
graphics  artist  at  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune. 


Wayne  D.  Wallace  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  Central  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  C.  Tarplee,  is  the  new  secre¬ 
tary. 

David  B.  Wright,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  will  devote  full-time  to 
his  position  as  vice  president  and 
business  manager. 

Wallace  has  been  assistant  trea¬ 
surer  since  1983  and  Tarplee  is  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Central  Newspa¬ 
pers  Foundation  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  since  1979. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  selling  (’i’)  782-3i3i 

Box  17127 

newspapers.  Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 

Inland  Meeting,  The  Drake,  Chicago,  October  23-25 
Available  for  private,  confidential  consultation 
42  Years  Nation-Wide,  Personal  Service 
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OBITUARIES 


Edward  W.  Barrett,  79,  a  major 
figure  in  American  journalism  for 
more  than  three  decades  and  founder 
of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review, 
died  Oct.  23  of  a  ruptured  aneurysm  in 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Hospital. 

He  suffered  a  stroke  five  years  ago 
and  since  then  had  been  inactive  in 
journalism. 

Barrett,  who  had  a  varied  career 
after  graduating  from  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  with  honors  in  1932,  was  dean 
of  Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  in  1956-68,  the 
fourth  dean  of  the  school. 

He  left  the  post  in  a  disagreement 
with  policies  of  the  university  admin¬ 
istration  and  then  headed  the  Com¬ 
munications  Institute  of  the  Academy 
for  Educational  Development  until 
1975  when  he  returned  to  Columbia  as 
publisher  of  the  Journalism  Review, 
serving  until  1982. 

Bom  into  a  journalism  family,  he 
was  the  son  of  an  editor-publisher  of 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  and 
while  in  school  was  chairman  of  the 
Daily  Princetonian.  He  then  worked 
briefly  at  CBS  before  joining  News¬ 
week  magazine,  where  he  was  a 
Washington  correspondent  and  an 
associate  editor  until  1942  when  he 
entered  government  service  and 
became  head  of  overseas  operations 
for  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

Barrett  returned  to  Newsweek  in 
1946  but  in  four  years  went  back  into 
government  as  assistant  secretary  of 
state  to  manage  State  Department 
programs  involving  public  affairs  and 
international  information  and  reor¬ 
ganized  the  Voice  of  America  radio 
service. 

He  was  the  author  of  two  books, 
one  in  1953  on  his  World  War  II 
experiences,  “Truth  Is  Our  Wea¬ 
pon,”  and  later  in  1963,  “Journalism 
in  Action.”  For  a  time  in  the  ’50s,  he 
had  his  own  public  relations  firm  and 
was  an  executive  vice  president  of 
Hill  &  Knowlton. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  A.  Dozier,  74,  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  Time  and  Life 
magazines  for  24  years,  died  Oct.  10 
after  a  brief  illness. 

He  also  worked  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner  and  was  a  reporter/editor  in  for¬ 
eign  news  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

He  had  been  managing  editor  of 
Asia  Magazine  in  Hong  Kong  in  1971- 
72  and  later  a  consultant  and  writer 
for  the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Daily  Times. 


John  R.  Findley  Jr.,  73,  a  retired 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Morning  Union  and  Sunday 
Republican,  died  Oct.  10. 

He  began  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Claremont  (N.H.)  Daily  Eagle  and 
then  was  a  reporter  for  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram  before 
joining  the  Morning  Union  in  1950.  In 
retirement,  he  was  a  public  relations 
consultant. 

He  i|t  % 

Brian  Flanigan,  43,  longtime 
crime  reporter  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  died  Oct.  15  at  his  home  after 
suffering  an  apparent  heart  attack. 

He  was  pronounced  dead  hours 
after  the  Free  Press  printed  “24 
Hours:  The  Drug  Menace,”  a  special 
project  he  had  coordinated  and  com¬ 
pleted  Oct.  14. 

Flanigan  began  his  career  at  the 
Michigan  Chronicle,  a  black-owned 
weekly,  and  joined  the  Free  Press  in 
1979.  His  wife,  Nancy  Ross-Flani- 
gan,  is  a  Free  Press  science  writer. 
They  were  married  in  1984  on  the  roof 
of  the  newspaper  building. 

*  *  * 

George  A.  Ford,  84,  longtime 
writer  of  the  “Let’s  Talk  Dogs”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Hartford  Courant,  died 
Oct.  4. 

He  *  H< 

Charles  William  Grove,  80,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  later  editor  of  the  Carroll  County 
Times,  Westminster,  Md.,  died  Oct.  7 
following  a  long  battle  against  Parkin¬ 
son’s  disease  and  cancer. 

He  had  left  the  Sun  to  sell  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products  for  a  vitamin  corpo¬ 
ration  and  returned  to  journalism  in 
1958  at  the  Westminster  paper. 

He  H<  H< 

Paul  Jasper,  57,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pensacola  News  Journal, 
died  Oct.  13  of  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
written  editorials  and  headed  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages  since  being  named  edito¬ 
rial  associate  in  1966. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  Galves¬ 
ton  Tribune  and  was  with  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  Democrat  before  moving  to 
Pensacola  as  a  reporter  in  1958. 

His  father,  Willie  Jasper,  had  been 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Monroe 
(La.)  Morning  World. 

He  HE  HE 

Penny  Lernoux,  49,  a  journalist 
and  author  of  books  on  the  role  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Latin 
America,  died  Oct.  8. 


She  had  worked  for  the  Copley 
News  Service  in  Caracas,  Buenos 
Aires  and  Bogota,  during  1964-76  and 
since  then  had  been  a  free-lance 
writer  in  Bogotd. 

He  He  He 

Richard  Lindsley,  68,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  died  Oct.  9  of  a 
blood  infection  stemming  from  an 
infected  heart  valve. 

He  became  a  reporter  for  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1955,  city  editor  in  1959,  an 
assistant  managing  editor  in  1964,  and 
was  managing  editor  for  five  months 
before  retiring  in  1980. 

He  He  He 

William  H.  Meeker  Jr.,  72,  a  for¬ 
mer  district  manager  of  circulation  for 
the  Newport  News  Daily  Press,  died 
Oct.  3. 

He  was  an  Army  master  sergeant 
and  veteran  of  World  War  II  who  had 
served  22  years  when  he  retired  in 
1964  and  then  joined  the  Daily  Press. 
He  retired  from  the  paper  after  17 
years’  service. 

He  He  He 

Marjorie  H.  Phillips,  68,  the 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Crawford- 
ville  (Fla.)  Wakukkla  News,  died  Oct. 
6. 

She  and  her  husband,  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  M.,  purchased  the  News  in  1976, 
and  relocated  from  Tallahassee  when 
he  left  his  position  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat.  She 
took  over  as  publisher,  but  kept  her 
post  with  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  in  Tallahassee  and  worked  at 
the  newspaper  evenings  and 
weekends.  In  1978,  the  couple  started 
the  Leon  County  News  and  she  held 
the  title  of  editor.  Since  retiring  from 
her  Tallahassee  position,  she  had 
worked  full  time  on  both  papers. 

He  He  He 

Frank  Quin,  76,  a  former  editorial 
staff  member  at  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  died  Oct.  12  at  his  home  in  East 
Hampton,  L.I. 

He  joined  the  newspaper  at  the  age 
18,  and  except  for  Army  Air  Corps 
service  during  World  War  II,  worked 
in  the  News’  editorial  library  until  his 
retirement  47  years  later. 

He  He  He 

Percy  Shain,  84,  retired  television 
critic  for  the  Boston  Globe,  died  of 
pancreatic  cancer  Oct.  16  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.  He  earlier  had  worked  in 
editing  capacities  with  the  Waltham 
(Mass.)  News  (now  the  Waltham 
News-Tribune)  and  the  now-defunct 
Boston  Post. 
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Supreme  Court  hears  JOA  arguments 


By  George  Garneau 

With  a  judge’s  finding  that  Detroit 
can  sustain  two  newspapers,  how, 
Justice  Antonin  Scalia  asked,  can  the 
government  allow  a  virtual  monopoly 
between  the  city’s  two  dailies? 

“That  is  precisely  what  troubles  me 
about  this  decision,”  Scalia  said  of 
the  former  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese’s  approval  of  a  merger  of  non¬ 
editorial  operations  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
even  though  an  administrative  law 
judge  found  readers  and  advertisers 
could  sustain  two  independent 
papers. 

Such  was  the  grilling  Scalia  and 
other  justices  administered  Oct.  30  to 
attorneys  for  both  sides  as  the  largest 
newspaper  joint  operating  agreement 
ever  considered  went  to  the  final  jury : 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Since  1910,  said  Deputy  Solicitor 
General  Thomas  Merrill,  arguing  to 
uphold  government’s  approval  of  the 
JOA,  the  percentage  of  U.S.  cities 
with  competing  papers  has  dropped 
from  60%  to  under  5%,  and  about 
1 ,500  areas  have  only  one  local  daily. 

A  great  many  cities,  Merrill  said, 
are  able  to  support  competing 
papers  —  but  do  not. 

The  court  is  expected  to  rule  by 
July  on  the  most  controversial  joint 
operating  agreement  since  the  1970 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  sanc¬ 
tioned  such  actions.  Its  exemptions 
from  antitrust  laws  allow  a  “failing” 
newspaper  to  join  its  competititor, 
creating  essentially  a  business 
monopoly,  while  keeping  two  editor¬ 
ially  separate  newspapers. 

A  JOA  in  Detroit,  the  nation’s  fifth 
largest  newspaper  market,  would  join 
money-losing  papers  owned  by  the 
nation’s  biggest  chains,  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.  and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  owners 
of  the  News  and  Free  Press. 

Merrill  said  the  JOA  will  satisfy  the 
law’s  intent  to  keep  alive  editorial 
voices. 

Though  Meese  found  no  “down¬ 
ward  spiral”  of  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  typical  of  newspaper  failures, 
he  said  the  Free  Press  was  in  “prob¬ 
able  danger  of  financial  failure.” 

Justice  Department  antitrust 
lawyers  and  an  administrative  judge 
recommended  against  the  JOA,  say¬ 
ing  both  papers  could  make  money  if 
they  raised  prices. 

However,  both  newspapers  have 
lost  money  as  competition  has 
created  some  of  the  cheapest  adver¬ 
tising  prices  and  newspaper  prices  in 


the  nation.  The  Free  Press  alone  lost 
$83  million  in  seven  years,  Merrill 
said. 

William  Schultz,  who  argued  for  a 
group  of  Michigan  citizens,  advertis¬ 
ers  and  employees  against  the  JOA, 
said  it  would  draw  a  “roadmap”  for 
papers  in  two  dozen  U.S.  cities  where 
newspaper  competition  remains,  an 
incentive  to  lower  prices  and  create 
temporary  losses  with  exjsectations  of 
huge  JOA  profits  later. 

Detroit  JOA  profits  will  exceed 
$100  million  a  year,  according  to  esti¬ 
mates. 

Schultz  said  Detroit  is  the  clearest 
JOA  case  the  court  will  ever  face.  The 
papers  are  so  equal,  he  said,  that  they 
agreed  to  share  profits  50-50  for  most 
of  the  100-year  deal. 

The  appeal  questions  whether  the 
attorney  general  may  approve  the 
JOA  based  on  findings  that  both 
papers  lost  money  and  on  statements 
that  the  stronger  paper  will  keep  its 
prices  low  to  dominate. 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  asked 
Merrill  repeatedly  about  Gannett’s 


promise  to  keep  prices  low,  whether  it 
amounted  to  “predatory  pricing,”  a 
violation  of  antitrust  law. 

Merrill  admitted  predatory  pricing 
was  “a  distinct  question”  but  said 
Meese  “did  not  consider  that  point 
because  no  one  had  raised  it.” 

“The  record  in  this  case  does  not 
suggest  predatory  pricing,”  Merrill 
said. 

Agreeing  that  a  JOA  should  be 
denied  if  anti-competitive  pricing 
were  responsible  for  a  paper’s  failure, 
Merrill  was  asked  if  a  promise  of 
future  predatory  pricing  warranted 
denial? 

“Not  in  this  case,”  he  said. 

On  the  same  day  the  JOA  case  was 
being  heard  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  was  announced  that  a  group 
of  investors  had  offered  to  buy  the 
Free  Press  from  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
for  $68  million. 

The  investor  group,  led  by  public 
relations  executive  William  D. 
McMaster,  did  not  specify  how  it 
would  finance  the  deal. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


News  and  Observer  Publishing  Company  of  Raleigh 
has  agreed  to  sell  its  three  South  Carolim  dailies,  including 


ulhe  leaufart 

(Daily  Circulation  8,600) 

1b  McClatchy  Newspapers  of  Sacramento 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for 
News  and  Observer  Publishing  Company  in  this  transaction. 

Lee  Dirits  &  Associates 
313-6464230 
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EDS  PRODUCTION  EQIM 

FROM  TW0 10  F( 


OVER  300  SYSTEMS  CHOSEN  BY  SMALL,  MEDIUM  &  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS 


Allentown  (PA)  National  Inserting  Systems 

Ann  Ait)or  (Ml)  News 

Ashland  (KY)  Daily  Independent 

Attletxrro  (MA)  Sun  Chronicle 

Baltimore  (MD)  Sun 

Bangor  (ME)  Daily  News 

Boston  (MA)  Globe 

Bristol  (VA)  Newspapers 

Brockton  (MA)  Enterprise 

Canton  (OH)  Repository 

Chicago  (IL)  Daily  Southtown  Ecortomist 

Concord  (NH)  Monitor 

Corpus  Christi  (TX)  Caller-Times 

Covina  (CA)  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune 

Erie  (PA)  Times 

Escondido  (CA)  Times  Advocate 
Flint  (Ml)  Journal 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (FL)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 

Framingham  (MA)  Middlesex  News 

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Herald 

Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator 

Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing  (CA)  Northern/Southern 


Hyannis  (MA)  Cape  Cod  Times 
Jacksonville  (FL)  Times  Union  &  Journal 
Kenosha  (Wl)  News 
Kitchener-Watertoo  (Ontario)  Record 
Lansdale  (PA)  Reporter 
London  (Ontario)  Free  Press 
Long  Beach  (CA)  Press-Telegram 
Long  Island  (NY)  Newsday 
Longmont  (CO)  Daily  Times-Call 
Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune 

Middletown  (NY)  Times  Herald-Record 
Muskegon  (Ml)  Chronicle 
New  Bedford  (MA)  Standard-Times 
New  Haven  (Cni  Register 

Newspaper  Division  -  The  Chronicle  Publishing  Company 
Bloomington  (IL)  The  Pantagraph 
Worcester  (MA)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
San  Francisco  (CA)  Chronicle 
Pittsburgh  (PA)  Press 
Pittsfield  (MA)  Berkshire  Eagle 
Plattsburgh  (NY)  Press-Republican 
Providence  (Rl)  Journal  Bulletin 


Quincy  (MA)  Patriot  Ledger 
Riverhead  (NY)  Suffolk  Life 
San  Jose  (CA)  Mercury/News 
Scranton  (PA)  Times 

St.  Paul  (MN)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 

Stuart  (FL)  News 

Sun  City  (AZ)  Daily  News-Sun 

Tampa  (FL)  Tribune 

Toronto  (Ontario)  Star 

Tucson  (AZ)  Newspapers 

Vancouver  (British  Columbia)  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 

Vero  Beach  (FL)  Press  Journal 

Watertown  (NY)  Daily  Times 

west  Chester  (PA)  Daily  Local  News 

west  Palm  Beach  (FL)  Post  &  Evening  Times 

Winston-Salem  (NC)  Piedmont  Publishing 


INTERNATIONAL  USERS: 

Cardiff  (Wales)  Western  Mail 
Cardiff  (Wales)  South  Wales  Echo 
Chelmsford  (England)  Essex  Chronicle 
Cheltenham  (England)  Glouceslershire  Echo 


Eskilstuna 
Falun  (Sweden)  Dald^na 
Gavie  (Sweden)  Gefle  D 
Gloucester  (England)  Tf 
Hull  (England)  NorthclifI 
Kalmar  (Sweden)  Ostra 
Kristianstad  (Swedet|f  K 
New-lsenburg  (W.  Germ 
Norrtalje  (Sweden)  Tidn 
Oslo  (Norway)  Aeker  &  I 
Reading  (England)  Thai 
Rovaniemi  (Finland)  Lai 
San  Sebastian  (Spain)  I 
Santander  (Spain)  El  Di 
Ski  (Norway)  Ostlandets 
SouthamptOT  (England) 
Swansea  (Walm)  South 
Teesskle  (England)  Evei 
Vaxjo  (Sweden)  Smalan 
Vienna  (Austria)  Neue  k 
Ystad  (Sweden)  Allehan 


Package  Monitoring  System”  with  control  for  1000  zones. 


ItOINKTION 
PMENT  THAT  OUl  GROMf. 

FORTY  HOPPERS! 


Ien)£skilstuna  Kuriren  Med 

DalKnas  TC 

Gefle  DagUad 

and)  The  Citizen 

orthclilfe 

)  Ostra  Smaland 

sdeiv  Kristianstadsbiadel 

1.  Germany)  ler  &  Faz  GMBH 

n)  Tidning 

9ker  &  Baerum 

id)  Thames  \Mley  Newspapers  Ltd. 
ind)  Lapin  Kansa 
Spain)  El  Diario  Vasco 
n)  El  Diario  Montanes 
Handels  Blad 

ngland)  Southern  Evening  Echo 
)  South  Wales  Evening  Post 
Id)  Evening  Gazette 
Smalandsposten 
Neue  Kronen-Zeitung 
MIehanda 


The  high  speed  SLS-1000®  offers  the  newest 
technology  for  the  mailroom  including  a  micro¬ 
processor  based  PACKAGE  MONITORING 
SYSTEM  (PMS)"  including  MISSED  INSERT 
REPAIR  SYSTEM  (MIRS)  and  ZONE  CONTROL. 

So,  as  your  insert  market  grows,  expanding  the 
SLS-1000®  will  be  inexpensive  and  easy. 

Because  of  modular  expandability  from  two  to 
forty  insert  hoppers,  you  can  implement  your  future 
system  NOW...! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your 
inserting  capacity  call,  GMA.  We  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry! 


Corporate  Headquarters 

Manufacturing 

and  Sales 

and  Engineering 

11  Main  Street 

2980  Avenue  B 

Southborough,  MA  01772 

Bethlehem,  PA  18017 

Tel.  508-481-8562 

Tel.  215-694-9494 

FAX  506485-2060 

FAX  215-694-0776 

The  media  entrepreneurs  speak 

Ingersoll,  Singleton  say  newspaper  owners  should  lower  profit  margins 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Soviet  republics  are  threatening  to 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.,  Hungary’s  ruling 
party  says  it’s  not  Communist, 
Poland  has  a  Solidarity  official  as  its 
prime  minister  —  but  all  these  devel¬ 
opments  pale  before  the  perestroika 
going  on  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Consider  some  news  from  the 
recent  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  convention  in  Des  Moines: 

Item:  Fast-track  newspaper 
acquisitor  William  Dean  Singleton 
says  “we  as  a  newspaper  industry  are 
making  too  much  money.” 

Item:  Fast-track  newspaper 
acquisitor  and  recent  St.  Louis  Sun 
founder  Ralph  Ingersoll  II  sort  of 
agrees.  Make  more  money,  he  says, 
but  lower  the  profit  margins. 

Item:  Psychic/astrologer/syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  writer  Jeane  Dixon 
made  an  unannounced  entrance  to 
predict  that  newspapers  would  flour¬ 
ish  in  an  otherwise  grim  future  of 
genocidal  wars  and  growing  domestic 
poverty  and  illiteracy. 

Item:  Several  editors  could  be  spot¬ 
ted  taking  notes  while  she  talked. 

Item:  Magazine  entrepreneur 
Christopher  Whittle  identified  the 
newspaper  industry’s  greatest  obsta¬ 
cle  to  progress  as  .  .  .  the  printing 
press.  Though  he  said  the  machinery 
“probably  cannot”  be  eliminated 
now,  newspapers  must  say  to  them¬ 
selves,  “We  are  going  to  have  to 
diminish  slowly  the  authority  of  that 
thing.  We  have  a  plan  to  overthrow 
it.” 

Item:  Many,  many  editors  took 
notes  while  Whittle  talked. 

This  year’s  APME  convention,  its 
55th,  unleashed  a  Babel  of  expert 
newspaper  voices  which  seemed  to 
combine  identity  crises  with  a  self- 
criticism  worth  of  the  Red  Guard. 

Nowhere  was  that  better  reflected 
than  in  a  panel  that  brought  together 
as  “The  Media  Entrepreneurs”  three 
young  group  publishers  who  are  each 
controversial  in  his  own  way:  Inger¬ 
soll,  Singleton  and  Whittle. 

For  example,  the  statements  by 
Singleton  and  Ingersoll  that  newspa¬ 
pers  should  make  lower  profits  or 
margins  apparently  came  as  such  a 
surprise  to  the  editors  that  several 
repeatedly  questioned  them  closely 


Dean  Singleton 


from  a  clearly  disbelieving  viewpoint. 
The  implication  from  the  editors  was 
that  what  the  publishers  really  will  do 
is  cut  newsroom  budgets. 

“Look,  Dean  and  I  are  saying  that 
newspaper  margins  should  be  low¬ 
ered.  Can  we  make  it  any  clearer?” 
Ingersoll  responded  to  one  ques¬ 
tioner. 

Still,  Ingersoll  said  at  another 
point,  “I’m  puzzled  as  to  why  the 
New  Haven  Register  has  a  newsroom 
[staff]  twice  the  size  of  the  St.  Louis 
Sun.  We  have  185  in  New  Haven  and 
85  to  87  in  St.  Louis.” 


Ralph  Ingersoll 


“We  each  believe,”  Ingersoll 
added,  “that  if  we  continue  to  run  the 
35%  to  40%  margins  that  we  can 
achieve,  or  the  55%  margins  that 
Thomson  and  Donrey  can  achieve, 
that  then  we  will  be  liquidating  our 
papers,  which  is  what  Gannett  has 
been  doing  to  subsidize  USA  Today. 

“The  Gannett  Company  is  in  liqui¬ 
dation,  and  has  been  for  the  last  six 
years  .  .  .  We’re  opposed  to  that, 
maybe  because  we  have  to  work  with 
our  own  capital,”  Ingersoll  con¬ 
tinued. 

Both  Ingersoll  and  Singleton  main¬ 


“It  is  long  time  that  we  rein  in  the  hegemony  of 
reporters/*  Ingersoll  said.  “No  successful  paper  has 
ever  been  edited  by  reporters.” 


Both  newspaper  chain  publishers 
vigorously  rejected  suggestions  that 
their  hefty  debt  loads  require  high 
margins. 

“The  fact  is  we  have  debt  to  pay,” 
Singleton  said.  “We  have  debt  to 
pay  —  Gannett  has  dividends  to  pay 
to  stockholders.  There’s  not  much 
difference.” 

“We  as  a  newspaper  industry  are 
making  too  much  money,”  Singleton 
said  at  another  point.  “Our  margins 
are  too  high  and  we’re  taking  too 
much  money  out  and  we’ve  got  to  put 
more  money  back  in.” 


tained  that  their  bottom  lines  now  are 
measured  in  circulation,  not  dollars. 

“Any  paper  in  our  group  that  does 
not  have  a  60%  penetration  will  be 
deemed  a  failure  and  treated  accord¬ 
ingly,”  Ingersoll  declared. 

For  his  part,  Singleton  said  his 
chain  requires  individual  publishers 
to  achieve  circulation  increases  in 
each  reporting  period. 

Failure  to  do  so  once  means  a  loss 
of  the  publisher’s  bonus,  which  is  a 
major  part  of  salary;  failure  twice 
means  “he’s  not  going  to  be  around.” 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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New  York  Post  folds  its  Sunday  edition 


Less  than  a  year  after  its  debut,  the 
New  York  Post  is  folding  its  money¬ 
losing  Sunday  edition.  The  last  issue 
is  slated  for  Nov.  26. 

“It  was  a  tough  decision,”  com¬ 
mented  Post  president  Valerie  Salam- 
bier,  noting  that  “Sunday  reading 
habits  are  very,  very  tough  to  change. 
The  amount  of  money  we  would  have 
to  invest”  would  be  better  spent 
strengthening  the  Monday-Saturday 
product. 

“It’s  at  the  point  at  which  you  have 
to  say,  how  long  do  you  want  to  wait 
[to  show  a  profit],”  she  said.  “Peter 
Kalikow  is  a  private  owner  ...  It 
was  a  smart  business  decision.” 

The  Sunday  edition  was  launched 
March  5,  a  year  after  the  Post  was 
purchased  by  real  estate  developer 
Kalikow,  but  two  years  earlier  than 


New  York  Times 
reaches  pact 
with  route  dealers  | 

The  New  York  Times  reached  a  set¬ 
tlement  with  nearly  300  independent 
route  dealers  in  their  dispute  over 
control  of  home  delivery. 

The  settlement  calls  for  all  out¬ 
standing  litigation  brought  by  the 
route  dealers  to  be  dropped  and  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  newspaper’s  right  to  oper¬ 
ate  it’s  own  delivery  system. 

The  route  dealers  first  filed  suit  in 
1982  when  the  Times  began  its  own 
competing  direct-delivery  service  that 
offered  home  delivery  at  prices  signif¬ 
icantly  below  what  most  independent 
deliverers  charged.  The  Times  cur¬ 
rently  charges  $4.25  a  week  for  7-day 
home  delivery,  compared  to  $6  or  $7 
by  route  dealers.  Seven  days’  worth  of 
the  Times  costs  $3.65  on  newsstands. 

The  dealers  charged  the  newspaper 
with  antitrust  violations  and  breach  of 
an  implied  contract.  Two  antitrust 
suits  were  previously  dismissed  in 
federal  court,  and  the  dismissals  were 
upheld  on  appeal.  The  remaining  suits 
were  dismissed  as  part  of  the  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  Times 
to  make  payments  to  the  dealers  of 
about  $3.6  million  over  six  years,  as 
well  as  other  payments  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  over  three  years,  based  on 
the  number  of  new  customers  started 
by  the  dealers  and  on  pricing  struc¬ 
tures,  the  newspaper  stated.  The  pay¬ 
ments  are  contingent  on  270  of  the  300 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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the  1991  date  originally  projected 
E&P,  Nov.  5,  1988;  March  U). 

At  the  time,  Kalikow  sai.  he  was 
willing  to  invest  $25  million  o  make  a 
go  of  the  Sunday  paper.  I  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  $2-million  tv  and  pr.nt 
promotional  campaign. 

“We  are  in  a  very  tough,  competi¬ 
tive  marketplace,”  Salambier  noted. 

In  addition  to  dropping  its  Sunday 
paper,  the  Post  has  fired  approxi¬ 
mately  34  people  in  its  advertising, 
circulation,  promotion  and  marketing 
services  departments. 


Salam’iier  said  cuts  on  the  editorial 
side  arc  planned,  but  they  are  more 
comp  e.,  and  could  not  be  made  as 
quicl  ly. 

She  loted,  however,  that  the  staff¬ 
ers  hir  jd  when  the  Sunday  paper  was 
launci  led  would  not  automatically  be 
cut  with  the  demise  of  that  edition. 

“At  a  troubling  time  we  are  feeling 
optimistic  about  our  future,”  Salam¬ 
bier  added.  “This  gives  us  a  better  fix 
on  where  we  are  taking  this  newspa¬ 
per.” 

—  Debra  Gersh 


Instant  Background 
From  More 

U.S.  Newspapers 

When  repxirters  need  background  for  news  and  feature 
stories,  sources  to  contact,  storv  ideas,  or  verification  of  facts-thev 
use  VU/TEXT.  With  VU/TEXT  they  can  look  inside  over  40 
newspapers  (the  largest  U.S.  newspaper  databank)  for  the  local 
story  from  yesterday’s  edition  or  years  of  past  issues.  So  give  your 
reporters  what  thev  need.  Give  them  VU/TEXT. 

Call  us  today.'l-800-323-2940.  In  PA.  (215)  574-4400. 

VU/TEXT 

A  KntgM-Mddat  Company 

325  Chestnut  Street,  Suite  1300 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106 
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NEWS/TECH 


Voice/video  information 

Cox  is  offering  a  sophisticated  communication 
system  for  its  Atianta  newspaper  readers 


By  Michael  R.  Smith 

Nearly  everyone  in  this  growing 
market  has  a  home  computer,  a  tool 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  is 
convincing  readers  to  use  to  get  spe¬ 
cific  information  on  business,  sports, 
even  news  stories. 

The  computer  —  a  touch-tone 
telephone  —  allows  callers  to  tap  into 
a  sophisticated  communication  sys¬ 
tem  for  general  and  personal  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Journal-Constitution  is  pio¬ 
neering  an  information  service  over 
the  telephone  that  can  tell  callers  the 
name  of  a  mechanic  in  Marietta  or  a 
plumber  near  Perimeter  Mall,  the 
closest  dry  cleaner  in  CNN  Center,  or 
the  hours  of  a  florist  in  Midtown. 

Other  telephone  services  allow 
callers  to  learn  stock  prices,  updated 
18  times  a  day,  or  ball  scores,  updated 
hourly.  Under  the  umbrella  of  Voice 
Information  Services,  the  system 
uses  paid  advertisements  for  most  of 
its  services.  Most  calls  are  free.  A 
small  user  fee  is  charged  for  other 
calls. 

“We’ve  created  a  portfolio  of  tech¬ 
nology,”  explained  Chris  Jennewein, 
an  explosion  of  facts  and  strategies 
who  is  nurturing  the  fledgling  service 
into  maturity.  “We’ve  tried  to  make  it 
simple.  Our  motto  is  ‘Don’t  staff  up 
and  don’t  put  on  bells  and 
whistles.’  ” 

Voice  Information  Services  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Cox  Newspapers.  The 
Journal-Constitution  is  its  only  client. 
Using  the  electronic  yellow  pages 
concept  developed  by  Direct  Con¬ 
nect,  Voice  Information  Services 
launched  the  service  late  in  1988  using 
the  existing  222-2000  telephone  num¬ 
ber. 

Callers  use  the  number  to  ask  for 
information  on  businesses  or  other 
information.  Operators  use  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  directory  system  to  locate  the 


(Smith  is  assistant  professor  of  mass 
communications  at  Lycoming  College, 
Williamsport,  Pa.  He  spent  time  at 
Voice  Information  Services  as  part  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association’s  Visit¬ 
ing  Professor  Program.) 


Chris  Jennewein 


closest  Hunan  take-out  or  a  hair¬ 
dresser  near  Hartsfield  Airport.  The 
same  operator  also  can  make  the  tele¬ 
phone  connection. 

Dialing  222-2030,  Scorephone, 
allows  ceillers  to  learn  about  the  latest 
Falcons  victory  (or  defeat)  or  other 
sports.  The  222-2020  number  pro¬ 
vides  stock  prices,  and  other  numbers 
of  the  222-2X2X  variety  permit  callers 
to  obtain  other  kinds  of  information. 


“I  use  the  service  all  the  time,” 
boomed  Jim  McKnight,  Voice’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  who  has  made  a  career 
of  telecommunications.  “I  am  remod¬ 
eling  a  70-year-old  house  and  I’ve 
used  the  service  frequently.  So  far 
I’ve  called  a  heating  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning  man  and  a  plumber,  but  I  also 
used  the  service  to  order  a  fast-food 
delivery.  Every  day  I  call  for  stock 
quotes  to  check  my  minuscule  port¬ 
folio,  and,  best  of  all,  1  call  Score- 
phone  every  morning  before  I  read 
my  paper  to  check  my  teams’ 


scores.” 

Jennewein  and  McKnight  are  quick 
to  add  that  the  service  does  not  com¬ 
pete  with  the  newspaper;  it  enhances 
it  by  expanding  the  newspaper’s  mis¬ 
sion  of  providing  information  to  users 
that  is  fast  and  easy  to  obtain. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  premier 
information  source  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,”  Jennewein  said,  “but  Voice 
information  Services  brings  in  adver¬ 
tisers  who  were  priced  out  of  the 
paper  a  long  time  ago.  Also,  the  cost 
to  the  advertiser  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  yellow  pages.” 

Businesses  are  charged  $90  per 
month  to  be  listed  in  three  ZIP  code 
areas.  Callers  use  their  ZIP  codes  for 
the  computerized  telephone  listing 
and  referral  system. 

With  little  staff  and  no  market 
research  but  a  willingness  to  experi¬ 
ment,  Jennewein’s  group  is  expand¬ 
ing  services  about  every  four  weeks 
with  phenomenal  success.  Stock- 
phone,  for  instance,  receives  8,000 
calls  a  day  —  more  than  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  some  newspapers.  Voice 
hopes  to  add  a  weather  service  by 
July. 

Recently,  Voice  introduced  a  per¬ 
sonal  classified  service  it  calls  “Let’s 
Talk  Personal.”  Referred  to  as  a 


voice  mailbox,  users  can  purchase  a 
personal  classified  advertisement  for 
the  newspaper  and  check  responses 
by  telephone.  Others  also  can 
respond  to  the  ad  by  leaving  a  mes¬ 
sage.  Both  are  charged  a  fee  for  the 
telephone  calls.  Southern  Bell  pro¬ 
cesses  the  bills. 

In  early  September,  Career  Talk 
was  added  to  the  voice  mailbox  offer¬ 
ings.  This  service  allows  an  employer 
to  place  an  ad  in  the  newspaper’s 
classified  section  with  a  telephone 
number  that  applicants  call  to  leave  a 


“Voice  Information  Services  brings  in  advertisers 
who  were  priced  out  of  the  paper  a  long  time  ago. 
Also,  the  cost  to  the  advertiser  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  yellow  pages.” 
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30-second  r6sum6.  [ 

“The  beauty  is  that  the  prospective 
employee  can  make  a  connection  with 
an  employer  when  the  ad  comes  out,” 
Jennewein  explained.  “Many 
employers  don’t  want  to  be  deluged 
with  calls  at  their  places  of  business. 
With  Career  Talk,  an  applicant  can 
leave  a  message  Sunday  morning,  the 
employer  can  make  an  offer  the  same 
day  and  Monday  the  applicant  could 
be  working.” 

Typically,  “Let’s  Talk  Personal” 
receives  more  than  100  calls  a  day  at 
$1  per  call.  Cox  spent  $3,000  for  the 
start-up  of  the  service,  an  expense 
Jennewein  said  will  be  recouped  in  a 
few  months. 

Voice  also  is  experimenting  with 
“talking  ads.”  It  allows  regular  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  to  update  ads  using 
telephone  technology.  In  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  community  northeast  of 
Atlanta,  30  display  advertisers 
received  400  calls  during  one  month. 

In  the  experiment,  callers  read  the 
newspaper  ads  and  called  the  tele¬ 
phone  number  listed  and  heard  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  could  change  every  hour.  A 
travel  agent,  for  example,  told  callers 
she  has  shopped  in  Cancun  a  dozen 
times  and  could  provide  her  custom¬ 
ers  with  the  best  shopping  tips  when 
they  reserved  a  flight  with  her.  An 
automobile  parts  shop  offered  callers 
a  five  percent  discount  if  they  men¬ 
tioned  the  telephone  call  when  they 
made  a  purchase. 

Of  interest  to  newspaper  people 
who  worry  that  telephone  usage  is 
perverting  the  mission  of  print  jour¬ 
nalism,  Voice  began  its  version  of 
videotex  and  other  two-way  interac¬ 
tive  information  services.  Users  are 
charged  per  hour  to  read  back  issues 
of  the  newspaper,  peruse  movie 
reviews,  check  classifled  ads  or  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  public  forum.  Voice’s 
answer  to  an  editorial-opinion  page. 

The  system  requires  a  user  to  have 
a  personal  computer  and  a  modem.  It 
uses  the  BellSouth  gateway  ,  a  special 
telephone  company  conduit.  Unlike 
the  Times  Mirror  Co.  and  Knight-Rid- 
der  Newspapers  Inc.  Gateway  and 
Viewtron  projects  in  the  early  1980s, 
Cox’s  system  works  with  ordinary 
computers  and  uses  simple  com¬ 
mands  to  access  information.  Cox  is 
working  in  alliance  with  Knight-Rid- 
der,  which  operates  Vu/Text,  a  data¬ 
bank  with  more  than  40  newspapers 
and  180  business  periodicals. 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  of  the 
services  is  public  forum,  an  editorial- 
opinion  “page.”  Voice  provides  an 
editor’s  note,  which  frames  the 
debate.  Callers  then  respond  with 
their  own  insight  by  typing  in  their 
thoughts. 

Users  can  key  in  one  or  two  words 


and  search  for  stories  that  pertain  to 
that  subject.  This  feature  can  be  used 
to  comb  the  classified  ads.  A  user 
interested  in  public  relations  could 
find  nearly  20  leads,  including  one  for 
a  position  in  a  police  department  that 
requires  “good  public  relations 
skills.”  However,  a  search  using  the 
word  cater  reveals  nine  jobs  for  cater¬ 
ers  and  one  for  a  CATERpillar 
mechanic. 

“We’re  about  six  weeks  ahead  of 
everyone  else,”  Jennewein  noted. 
His  office  is  besieged  with  newspaper 
and  wire  service  representatives 
eager  to  explore  this  new  source  of 
revenue.  Telephone  legislation 
opposed  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  could  prevent 
some  newspapers  from  jumping  into 
this  new  information  service,  but  Jen¬ 
newein  is  sure  the  service  will  become 
commonplace. 

In  additions  to  Voice’s  successes 
there  have  been  disasters,  such  as  the 
personal  stock  portfolio  service  that 
attracted  only  two  responses. 

“It  was  an  outright  failure,”  Jenne¬ 
wein  said  of  the  service,  which  would 
allow  a  caller  to  hear  a  report  tailored 
for  his  or  her  portfolio. 

“We  thought  it  was  a  natural,”  Jen¬ 
newein  said.  “We  thought  people 
would  be  tired  of  punching  in  all  those 
codes  on  the  touch-tone  pad,  so  we 
said  let’s  sell  it  automatically.  The 
first  person  to  use  it  never  used  Stock- 
phone  before.  This  person  didn’t  even 
have  a  touch-tone  phone.  I  just  threw 
up  my  hands.” 

Jennewein  also  noted  that  tele¬ 
phone  hackers  are  trying  any 


sequences  of  numbers  to  circumvent 
the  system  —  another  problem  for 
Voice.  Occasionally,  callers  acciden¬ 
tally  stumble  into  telephone  experi¬ 
ments  as  Voice  tests  its  expanding 
products.  Nonetheless,  the  Voice 
staff  is  chipper. 

“We’re  whetting  the  appetite  of  the 
public,”  noted  Neal  Thomas,  opera¬ 
tions  director  of  the  75-member  Voice 
staff.  “There  are  a  whole  lot  more 
services  that  we  can  do.  We’ve  had  a 
chance  to  learn  from  others’  mis¬ 
takes.  A  lot  of  others  started  busi¬ 
nesses  like  this  with  the  right  concept 
but  the  wrong  approach.” 

A  newspaper  need  not  have  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  500,000  to  take  a  risk  with 
telephone  information  service. 
According  to  Jennewein,  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $20,000  or  less  can  get  a  news¬ 
paper  involved.  In  a  day  when  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned  about  falling 
readership  and  seek  to  capture  the 
younger  reader,  the  telephone  ser¬ 
vices  offer  new  hope. 

“The  object  is  not  to  put  the  news- 
paper  out  of  business,”  says 
McKnight.  “It’s  to  enhance  the  news- 
pajjers’  services  and  make  it  easier  for 
readers  and  users.” 

Voice  mail  system 
for  classified  ads 

The  46  Pioneer  Press  Newspapers, 
headquartered  in  Wilmette,  Ill.,  have 
begun  a  new  classified  advertising 
service  that  allows  advertisers  to 
retrieve  responses  to  their  ads 
through  a  blind  voice  mail  telephone 
extension. 


Get  on  Top  of  the  Bottom  Line 


We're  also  in  the  newspaper  business,  so  we  know 
what  you  need  to  keep  track  of  the  bottom  line.  I 
We  have  continued  to  enhance  our  electronic 
business  systems  to  keep  pace  with  the  ind¬ 
ustry.  We  feature  the  new  AT&T  6386  WGS 
computer  that  provides  the  speed  and  flexibility  ' 
today's  newspaper  bookkeepers  require. 

The  best  newspaper  managers  are  the  ones  I  \ 
who  have  fast  access  to  accurate  and  A 

understandable  advertising,  circulation  and 
accounting  information. 


For  more  information,  call  (417)  782-0280 
and  get  to  the  bottom  line. 
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Harris  restructures 
around  core  sectors 

Harris  Corp.  has  restructured  its 
business  to  focus  on  its  four  profit¬ 
able,  growth-oriented  core  areas: 
advanced  electronic  systems,  semi¬ 
conductors,  communications  and 
worldwide  office-equipment  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  restructuring  incurred  a  fourth- 
quarter  charge  of  $85  million,  primar¬ 
ily  from  provisions  for  sale  of  the 
company’s  data  communications 
business  and  personal  computer- 
based  office  systems  business. 

Including  two  months’  results  from 
Harris/3M  (now  Lanier  Worldwide 
Inc.),  the  company  reported  income 
from  continuing  operations  for  the 
year  ended  June  30  were  up  31%  to 
$116.2  million,  compared  with  $88.4 
million  the  previous  year.  Per-share 
earnings  rose  36%  to  $3.  Net  income 
for  the  year  (after  the  restructuring 
charge)  was  $21.3  million,  or  550  per 
share,  compared  with  $100.5  million, 
or  $2.50  per  share  the  year  before. 

The  Electronic  Systems  Sector 
now  includes,  among  other  business 
divisions,  the  Computer  Systems  and 
Controls  and  Composition  divisions 
from  the  former  Information  Systems 
Sector. 

UPl  runs  first 
still  video  image 

Using  still  video  equipment  on  loan 
from  Nikon,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  photographer  Cliff  Owen  cap¬ 
tured  images  of  President  George 
Bush  at  an  afternoon  White  House 
news  conference. 

Owen  filled  the  25-frame  disc  of  the 
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QV  lOOOC  camera  in  the  first  few 
minutes,  then  transmitted  the  image 
data  by  telephone  from  the  briefing 
room  into  UPI’s  picture  desk  (which 
took  10  minutes).  Once  captioned,  the 
photos  were  out  on  the  UPI  wire 
about  15  minutes  after  Bush  entered 
the  room. 

The  equipment  allowed  Owen  to 
shoot  more  pictures  and  transmit 
three  times  without  leaving  the  brief¬ 
ing  room.  Telephone  transmission 
was  accomplished  using  a  Nikon  QV 
1010  T  programmable  analog  trans¬ 
mitter. 

The  transmitter,  using  either  AC 
power  or  a  ni-cad  battery  pack,  can 
generate  an  18-character  caption,  but 
UPI  chief  photographer  Vince  Man- 
nino  said,  “We  found  it  quicker  to  cap¬ 
tion  in  the  electronic  darkroom.” 

UPI  said  it  had  experimented  with 
the  same  equipment  during  a  recent 
NASA  Discovery  shuttle  launch. 
Photo  transmission  quality  at  that 
time  was  considered  unacceptable  by 
UPI.  A  spokesman  for  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  said  the  Nikon  equipment  was 
the  first  used  in  production,  but  that 
UPI  had  tried  other  manufacturers’ 
still  video  equipment. 


Zenith  to  sell 
computer  business 

Zenith  Electronics  Corp.  and 
Groupe  Bull,  of  Paris,  signed  a  defini¬ 
tive  agreement  whereby  Bull  will  pur¬ 
chase  Zenith  Data  Systems  (and 
Heath/Zenith),  pending  stockholder 
and  regulatory  approvals. 

Price  will  be  based  on  the  busi¬ 
ness’s  net  asset  value  at  closing. 
Owing  to  inventory  reduction,  the 
companies  said  the  purchase  price 
would  likely  be  under  the  $635  million 
calculated  from  July’s  balance  sheet. 
Closing  is  expected  by  year’s  end. 

The  sale  gives  Bull  a  complete 
microcomputer  product  line  that  will 
include  Zenith’s  line  of  laptops. 
Zenith  Electronics  said  it  stands  to 
realize  a  $22-million  net  gain,  which 
will  go  toward  debt  reduction  and 
investment  in  consumer  electronics 
products,  including  high-resolution 
displays  and  high-definition  televi¬ 
sion. 

Zenith  will  keep  its  operations  in 
the  U.S.  and  retain  its  management 
and  sales  staffs.  Through  Groupe 
Bull’s  majority  investment  in  Bull  HN 
Information  Systems  Inc.,  Zenith 
Computer  Group  acquires  a  corpo¬ 
rate  tie  to  NEC  Corp.,  which  owns 


15%  of  Bull  HN  Information  Sys¬ 
tems.  The  NEC  Home  Electronics 
division  is  a  Zenith  Data  Systems 
competitor  in  the  relatively  new  six- 
pound-class  laptops,  or  “notebook” 
computers. 

About  the  same  time  the  agreement 
was  announced,  Tandy  Corp.,  whose 
Model  100  practically  began  laptop 
computing  in  the  early  ’80s,  showed  an 
under-$ 1,000  6 'Alb.  laptop  with  DOS 
and  applications  in  ROM-  It  uses  an 
NEC  microprocessor  and  offers  an 
optional  2400-baud  modem. 

Just  days  later,  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  added  two  new  “notebooks”  to 
the  high  end  (list  $2,500  and  up)  of 
laptop  computing.  The  LTE  uses  an 
8086  chip;  the  LTE/286  uses  an  80286 
processor  running  at  12MHz.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  options,  the  new  “light¬ 
weights”  offer  either  20MB  or  40MB 
hard  disks,  drives  using  V/i'  diskettes 
and  removable  battery  packs. 


RNI  announces 
suburban  relocation 

Richmond  Newspapers  Inc. 
announced  it  will  relocate  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  to  a 
site  in  Hanover  County,  Va. 

In  its  first  phase,  the  move  report¬ 
edly  will  take  at  least  18  months  and 
cost  between  $150  and  $200  million. 
Approximately  250  of  the  company’s 
1,100  employees  will  be  moved  to  the 
new  site.  Newsroom  staffers  and 
other  employees  will  remain  in  down¬ 
town  Richmond  for  several  years, 
according  to  J.  Stewart  Bryan  III, 
publisher  and  chairman  of  parent 
company  Media  General. 

Printing  on  three  new  Mitsubishi 
offset  presses  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
1992.  Media  General’s  headquarters 
will  also  be  relocated  to  the  new  site, 
but  Bryan  said  there  is  no  timetable 
for  that  and  other  changes. 

—  AP 

Gannett  gets  eighth 
McCain  stitcher 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp. 
reported  installation  of  its  eighth 
saddle  stitcher  at  a  Gannett  Co .  news-  j 

paper  this  year.  j 

The  Model  2000PB  machines  fold,  j 

stitch  and  trim  tv  program  booklets 
and  other  supplements  for  Gannett 
publications. 
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Photos  by  flashlight  on  a  copy  machine 

Halftones  for  the  San  Francisco  Chroniclers  earthquake 
edition  were  made  on  a  generator-powered  office  copier 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

When  the  Oct.  17  earthquake 
knocked  out  power  in  San  Francisco, 
generators  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  powered  desktop  word 
processing  instead  of  the  front-end 
system,  a  plain-paper  typesetter 
instead  of  photo-imagesetters  and, 
eventually,  microwave  page  trans¬ 
missions  to  the  two  satellite  plants 
capable  of  printing. 

They  also  let  a  photocopier  stand  in 
for  an  Autokon.  The  Chronicle’s 
abbreviated  editions  the  next  morning 
featured  front-page  photography, 
thanks  to  the  screening  capabilities  of 
a  copier  from  Canon. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  ad-libbing  going 
on,”  said  managing  editor  Matthew 
Wilson,  describing,  among  other 
things  a  conference  in  the  dark  to 
discuss  options  for  making  halftones. 
He  said  scanning  them  into  a  Macin¬ 
tosh,  either  as  negatives  or  prints, 
was  dismissed  because  “we  thought  it 
would  take  too  long.” 

Standing  next  to  one  of  two  art 
department  copiers,  someone  at  the 
impromptu  gathering  suggested  the 
second  alternative:  “Why  don’t  you 
just  use  the  copy  machine?” 

Wilson  said  it  had  been  done  before 
to  create  prototypes,  mock-ups,  and 
pasteups. 

“I  don’t  know  that  we’ve  ever  used 
it  for  production,”  he  added. 

Wilson  said  the  Canon  Laser 
Copier  NP9030  requires  no  screen 
overlay.  “It  scans  the  image 
and  ...  its  copy  is  a  halftone.” 

It  was  not  until  that  second  genera¬ 
tor  came  on  line  that  the  decision  was 
made  to  add  the  copier  to  the  five 
Macs  and  Varityper  VT600  and 
VT600W  already  running  on  auxiliary 
power. 

Chronicle  graphics  coordinator 
Pamela  Reasner  (who  used  the 
NP9030  to  create  screened  copies) 
explained  that  in  addition  to  reducing 
or  enlarging  an  original,  the  copier  has 
a  “Fine  Photo”  setting  that  provides 
“a  close  approximation  of  a  halftone 
at  a  fairly  fine  screen  —  a  lot  finer, 
actually,  than  the  screen  that  we  do  in 
our  back  shop  for  Veloxes  right 


now. 

She  said  the  results  showed  greater 
contrast  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  In  view  of  their  con¬ 
tent,  the  pictures’  somewhat  “stark 
look”  appealed  to  some,  she  said, 
adding  that  they  “looked 
terrific  .  .  .  very,  very  close  to  the 
real  thing.” 

Although  contrast  control  is  among 
the  many  functions  of  the  NP9030, 
Reasner,  who  ordinarily  does  not 
operate  the  copier,  explained  that 
from  her  experience,  using  that  con¬ 
trol  has  not  provided  the  same  fine 
resolution.  Because  the  same  setting 
was  used  often  to  make  dummies, 
Reasner  said,  “we  did  a  lot  better 
with  the  fine  resolution  setting”  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
working  by  flashlight.  (The  second 


ning  “like  it  never  happened.” 

Both  the  Chronicle  and  the  com¬ 
peting,  jointly  operated  Examiner 
were  “back  to  a  half-way  normal 
schedule”  by  Friday,  Oct.  20,  he  said, 
noting  that  the  papers  were  running 
about  80  pages,  compared  with  the 
normal  100-112  pages. 

“Editorially  we’ve  still  got  adrena¬ 
lin  running  ...”  he  concluded,  “and 
we’re  still  reporting  the  hell  out  of  the 
story.” 

The  NP9030  uses  16  pixels/mm,  16 
lines/mm  CCD  scanning  of  sheets, 
books  and  3-D  objects  up  to  1 1"  x  17" 
on  a  fixed  platen,  with  laser  beam 
printing.  Features  include  a  wide 
magnification  range  and  exposure 
control,  both  automatically  or  man¬ 
ually  controlled,  negative/positive 
copying,  automatic  centering,  fram¬ 
ing,  blanking  and  image  shifting  in 


In  view  of  their  content,  the  pictures’  somewhat 
“stark  iook”  appeaied  to  some,  she  said,  adding  that 
they  “iooked  terrific . . .  very,  very  dose  to  the  reai 
thing.” 


copier,  used  as  an  office  copier  and  to 
make  black-and-white-only  camera- 
ready  copies  of  lineart,  had  limited 
sizing  capabilities  and  no  tonal  set¬ 
tings.) 

Reasner  reported  that  Chronicle 
photo  director  Gary  Fong  only  had 
reservations  concerning  the  contrasty 
look  of  the  halftones  and  some  other 
evidence  of  photocopying,  but 
thought  they  looked  just  fine  under 
the  circumstances.  She  quoted  Fong 
as  saying  that  “If  they  improved  it  a 
little  better,  I  would  prefer  it  over  our 
current  Velox  system.” 

Reasner  said  some  shots  were 
recopied  because  the  paper  used  was 
not  as  durable  as  a  Velox,  although 
she  refilled  the  paper  in  the  tray  with 
the  somewhat  heavier  stock  used  in 
the  VT600s  to  avoid  tears,  wax  show- 
through  and  poor  adhesion  to  the 
boards. 

A  week  after  the  quake,  Wilson 
said  his  paper’s  operations  were  run¬ 


fine  photo,  photo  and  high-contrast 
modes  with  12  preset  program  mem¬ 
ory.  Various  optional  accessories  are 
available. 

Canon  has  since  released  the  model 
NP9330,  an  option  for  which  will  copy 
from  35mm  slides.  In  addition  to 
changing  size  of  type  or  other  image 
and  making  multipage  enlargements, 
the  9330  can  condense,  expand, 
reverse,  mirror,  outline,  shade,  slant 
and  repeat  type.  The  Digital  Image 
Processing  System  and  laser  output 
offer  256  tonal  gradations  and  a  sharp¬ 
ness  mode. 


Village  Voice  plans 
film  section  in  Dec. 

The  New  York’s  weekly  Village 
Voice  will  feature  its  winter  Film  Sup¬ 
plement  in  the  Dec.  5  issue. 
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Canadian  editor  denies  he’s  an  informant 

Says  FBI  document  makes  false  allegations;  files  a  complaint 
with  the  Ontario  Press  Councii  against  competing  newspaper 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

A  Southam  News  story  saying  he 
supplied  the  U.S.  government  with 
the  names  of  Vietnam  war  opponents 
attending  a  conference  in  Canada  has 
drawn  sharp  denials  from  Ottawa  Sun 
editor  Peter  Worthington. 

“I  am  absolutely  and  categorically 
not  in  the  business  of  informing  on 
anybody,”  he  stated. 

Worthington  did  not  dispute  the 
existence  of  the  FBI  document  cited 
by  Southam  News  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  Peter  Calamai.  However, 
he  stated  the  allegations  were  false 
and  that  he  had  never  given  any  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  U.S.  government  about 
antiwar  protesters. 

Worthington  took  special  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  Ottawa  Citizen's  front¬ 
page  play  of  Calamai’s  Sept.  28  story 
with  the  headline  “Sun  editor  was 
informer  for  U.S.” 

Worthington  said  he  has  filed  a 
complaint  on  the  matter  with  the 
Ontario  Press  Council.  His  complaint 
focuses  on  what  he  said  was  Southam 
News’  failure  to  contact  him  before 
publishing  and  the  Ottawa  Citizen’s 
calling  him  an  “informer”  in  its  head¬ 
line.  In  the  FBI  document,  the  word 
“informant”  had  been  handwritten 
under  Worthington’s  name. 

“They  have  two  different  mean¬ 
ings,”  Worthington  said.  “An  infor¬ 
mant  is  someone  who  imparts  infor¬ 
mation;  an  informer  is  a  stool  pigeon. 
I’m  not  either  one,  but  I’m  certainly 
not  an  informer.” 

He  also  charged  the  Citizen,  a 
Southam  newspaper,  was  seeking  to 
damage  the  reputation  of  a  competi¬ 
tor. 

“They  tasted  the  blood  of  a  rival 
newspaper,”  he  charged,  stating  that 
Southam  had  monopolies  in  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Calgary  and  Ottawa  until 
Toronto  Sun  Publishing  started 
tabloids  in  those  cities. 

Citizen  publisher  Clark  Davey, 
stating  in  a  letter  to  Worthington  that 
the  story  was  reported  “very  profes¬ 
sionally,  ethically  and  fairly,”  has 
turned  down  Worthington’s  demand 
that  the  headline  be  retracted. 

The  Citizen  did  print  Worthing¬ 


Peter  Worthington 

ton’s  denial  in  an  Oct.l  front-page 
story  “above  the  fold,”  Davey  noted. 
He  denied  the  Citizen  was  seeking  to 
tarnish  Worthington’s  reputation. 

“That’s  a  lot  of  crap,  pure  and 
simple,”  Davey  stated,  remarking  the 
allegations  against  Worthington 
resulted  from  a  wide-ranging  Free¬ 


to  “thousands  of  Canadians  as  politi¬ 
cal  subversives  and  undesirable  visi¬ 
tors,”  the  Citizen  explained  in  its 
story.  The  Worthington  memo 
“turned  up  by  chance”  among  all  the 
documents  on  Mowat  which  had  been 
provided  to  Calamai,  the  Citizen  said. 

Calamai’s  article  said  a  1968  FBI 
memo  sent  to  FBI  director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  by  J.  Walter  Heagley,  then 
head  of  the  internal  security  division 
of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  iden¬ 
tified  Worthington  as  the  source  for  a 
15-page  list  of  282  participants  at  an 
antiwar  rally  in  Montreal,  including 
80  Canadians.  Worthington  was  a 
reporter  for  the  now-defunct  Toronto 
Telegram  at  the  time. 

In  addition  to  the  handwritten  word 
“informant”  under  Worthington’s 
name,  the  one-page  memo  said:  “The 
attached  [list  of  names]  were  received 
today  during  a  conversation  by  an 
attorney  of  this  division  with  Peter 
Worthington,  who  says  he 
received  ...  the  attached  lists  from 
his  own  sources  in  Canada.” 

The  Calamai  story  said  the  memo 
did  not  indicate  if  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  had  contacted  Worthington  or  if 
he  had  initiated  the  contact.  The  story 
also  said  the  memo  did  not  explain 
how  the  documents  reached 
Washington  on  the  same  day  Worth¬ 
ington  was  said  to  have  turned  them 
over. 


“An  informant  is  someone  who  imparts  information; 
an  informer  is  a  stool  pigeon.  I’m  not  either  one,  but  I’m 
certainly  not  an  informer.” 


dom  of  Information  request  involving 
thousands  of  pages  of  official  U.S. 
documents.  “Nobody  set  out  to 
target  Peter  Worthington,”  he  said. 

Calamai  came  upon  the  1968  FBI 
memo  citing  Worthington  as  part  of 
an  Fol  request  for  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment’s  files  on  Canadian  author  Far¬ 
ley  Mowat.  For  the  past  four  years 
Calamai  has  been  researching  how 
the  U.S.  government  has  denied  entry 


The  lists  were  received  three  weeks 
after  Worthington  had  written  in  the 
Telegram  that  “some  extreme  leftists 
and  identifiable  communists  appear 
to  be  involved”  in  the  Montreal  con¬ 
ference. 

Worthington  said  that  when  he 
wrote  the  article  on  the  1968  confer¬ 
ence,  he  sought  to  expose  “how  the 
Soviets  wanted  to  manipulate  the 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 

as  many  of  those  elements  in  it  as 
possible.” 

Martin  also  believes  newspapers 
have  to  do  a  better  job  of  attracting 
women  readers,  saying  the  decline  in 
their  newspaper  reading  is  “just  as 
alarming”  as  the  dropoff  in  young 
readers.  Daily  readership  by  women 
has  declined  25%  in  recent  years,  he 
said,  from  61%  who  read  a  paper  yes¬ 
terday  to  45%. 

One  problem,  he  said,  is  working 
women  have  so  little  “personal 
time.” 

He  advocated  including  more  life¬ 
style,  fashion  and  food  stories,  saying 
these  topics  are  undercovered  com¬ 
pared  with  male-oriented  subjects 
such  as  business  and  sports. 

“We’re  sending  women  readers  the 
wrong  message.  We’ve  got  to  do  a 
better  job  for  them,  and  fast.” 

Seymour  Topping,  director  of  edi¬ 
torial  development  for  the  New  York 
Times  Co.,  advised  even  small  dailies 
to  “aspire  to  be  a  full-service  newspa¬ 
per  in  content  and  format.  Too  many 
small  dailies  have  surrendered  their 
franchises  in  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news”  to  the  metro  papers  and 
radio  and  television. 

The  smaller  dailies  do  not  have  to 
cut  back  on  local  news  to  find  the 
space  for  national  and  international 
news.  Topping  said.  It  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  sharp  editing  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  drop  columns  that  are  “out 
of  date.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  dropping  an 
irrelevant  feature  simply  because  a 
few  readers  complain.” 

He  suggested  smaller  dailies  cover 
national  and  international  news  by 
running  “short  takes”  columns  that 
give  readers  “the  snapshots  they 
need.” 

As  for  the  local  coverage,  he  said 
newspapers  must  get  away  from 
“providing  it  cheaply  by  filling  up 
columns  with  agates  and  chicken  din¬ 
ners.  Free  weeklies  do  that.” 

The  smaller  dailies,  he  said,  should 
strive  for  “in-depth  local  coverage 
that  cannot  be  matched.” 

Another  session  of  SNPA  dealt 
with  training  for  advertising  employ¬ 
ees. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun- 
Sentinel  in  1988  “achieved  19  times 
its  investment  in  sales  training,”  and 
in  1989  it  was  27  times,  said  Irw'in 
Siegel,  ad  sales  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  manager.  Overall,  he  said, 
training  boosted  the  department’s 
productivity  by  42%. 

“Quality  training  should  be  per¬ 
ceived  as  an  employee  benefit,  help¬ 


ing  people  to  do  a  better  job  and  gain 
skills  that  make  them  promotable,” 
said  Tommy  Drew,  business  develop¬ 
ment  manager  of  the  Norfolk  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

Gordon  French,  advertising  opera¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Journal,  said  newspapers 
should  look  for  training  programs  that 
let  employees  “try  on  the  skills  for 
themselves.  Training  has  to  change 
the  way  people  behave;  good  training 
requires  people  to  try  on  the  new 
behaviors.” 

Newspapers  should  beware  of 
training  that  is  “just  lectures,”  he 
said,  adding,  these  “packaged  pro¬ 
grams”  are  often  little  more  than 
“snake  oil.” 

“If  you  want  to  gain  share  at  the 
competition  that’s  nibbling  away  at 
your  market,  the  best  way  is  through 
training,”  French  said. 


Jesse 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

The  new  role  seemed  to  amuse  him. 
He  joked  about  writing  a  complimen¬ 
tary  column  about  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle  —  “for  Indiana  con¬ 
sumption  only”  —  as  a  way  to  con¬ 
vince  Quayle’ s  father,  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Press  vice  president 
and  publisher  Jim  Quayle,  to  buy  the 
feature. 

Another  time  Jackson  was  asked  to 
comment  on  a  specific  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  related  to  the  homeless,  “if  you 
have  studied  it.” 

“You  know  columnists  don’t  have 
to  study  things,”  he  answered.  “They 
just  have  to  have  an  opinion.  Can  you 
imagine  [Tribune  Media  Services  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist]  Pat  Buchanan 
studying  something?” 

Reporter  fined  for 
punching  bartender 

A  reporter  who  got  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  over  the  quality  of  his  newspa¬ 
per  and  punched  a  bartender  pleaded 
no  contest  to  disorderly  conduct. 

Eric  Resultan,  25,  was  fined  $207 
and  ordered  to  serve  12  hours  of  com¬ 
munity  service  during  his  appearance 
in  Marathon  County  (Wis.)  Circuit 
Court. 

Police  said  Resultan  struck  a  part- 
time  tavern  employee  in  the  jaw  Aug. 
6  during  an  argument  over  the  quality 
of  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald. 

Resultan  covers  county  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Legislature  for  the  paper. 

—  AP 


32%  say  they  will 
read  papers  more 

Thirty-two  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  to  “The  American  Public’s 
Hopes  and  Fears  for  the  Decade  of 
the  1990s,”  a  new  national  survey 
sponsored  by  the  Hearst  Corp.,  said 
they  are  likely  to  be  spending  more 
time  reading  newspapers,  while  60% 
said  their  readership  levels  will  likely 
stay  the  same.  Fortunately,  only  8% 
said  they  would  spend  less  time  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  next  decade. 

When  it  comes  to  reading  maga¬ 
zines  and  watching  television,  26% 
and  12%  of  respondents,  respec¬ 
tively,  said  they  would  likely  spend 
more  time  with  that  activity  in  the 
’90s.  The  figures  for  those  likely  to  be 
spending  less  time  are  14%  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  38%  for  television. 


St.  Louis  P-D  union 
nixes  contract  pact 

The  largest  union  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  rejected  a  proposed 
five-year  contract  and  authorized  a 
strike  if  a  new  agreement  cannot  be 
reached  when  formal  negotiations 
begin  early  next  year. 

Of  the  11  unions  at  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  five  have  extended  their  con¬ 
tracts,  and  three  have  rejected  early 
offers.  Three  other  unions  declined  to 
participate  in  early  contract  talks  and 
will  begin  negotiations  later. 

Members  of  the  St.  Louis  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  Local  47  voted  220-186  on 
Oct.  22  to  reject  the  company’s  early 
offer,  a  spokeswoman  said.  The  union 
then  voted  286-29  to  authorize  a  walk¬ 
out  if  a  contract  cannot  be  reached 
when  regular  negotiations  begin 
sometime  after  Jan.  1. 

The  Guild  represents  660  employ¬ 
ees. 

Major  provisions  of  the  contract 
offer  were  wage  increases  of  4%  a 
year,  the  introduction  of  a  drug-test¬ 
ing  policy,  and  the  elimination  of  a 
“sympathy  strike”  clause. 

Guild  officials  said  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  points  of  the  offer  was 
the  establishment  of  a  “two-tier” 
wage  system,  under  which  some  new 
employees  would  be  paid  at  a  lower 
scale. 

Publisher  Nicholas  G.  Penniman 
IV  said  he  was  disappointed  with  the 
vote  and  surprised  that  union  mem¬ 
bers  authorized  a  strike  vote  when  the 
current  contract  did  not  expire  until 
Feb.  28. 

—  AP 
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“don  t  need  to  pay  for  the  space, 
Skill  said.  “If  they’re  not  able  to  do 
business.  I’m  not  going  to  charge 
them  for  that.” 

“On  the  whole,  our  loss  of  linage  I 
think  will  be  very  short-term,”  said 
Paul  Ayars,  general  manager  of  the 
Monterey  Herald. 

“The  advertisers  in  our  market 
area  haven’t  experienced  nearly  the 
extent  of  damage  that  other  areas 
have,”  he  said. 

There’s  been  a  short-term  influx  of 
ads  from  insurance  companies,  utili¬ 
ties  and  even  a  one-page  ad  from 
Macy’s  offering  assistance  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  Ayars  said.  That  short-term 
influx  has  more  than  compensated  for 
the  immediate  loss  of  business  from 
the  quake,  he  said. 

Now  the  quake-related  ads  are 
tapering  off,  but  “normal  customers 
are  coming  back.  The  long-term  situa¬ 
tion  is  starting  to  reassert  itself.” 

Bemie  Petrich,  advertising  director 
of  the  Salinas  Californian,  depicted  a 
situation  similar  to  Monterey.  The 
Californian  has  seen  a  near-term  fall- 
off  in  retail  from  the  quake  as  the 
buying  public  stayed  away  from 
major  stores,  he  said.  But  normal 
shopping  patterns  are  resuming  and 
Petrich  expects  retail  linage  to  come 
back  by  December. 

Also,  some  department  stores  had 
been  planning  regional  promotions 
for  the  entire  Bay  area  and  these  were 
postponed  by  the  quake  as  well.  “We 
are  ^ected  by  those  stores,”  Petrich 
said. 

The  Californian  was  one  of  the 
newspapers  which  did  see  an  increase 
in  national  advertising,  such  as  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  after  the  quake  and 
that  helped  offset  some  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  retail  loss,  Petrich  added. 

Hollister,  which  sits  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  two  fault  lines,  the  Calaveras 
and  the  San  Andreas,  was  another 
city  that  suffered  heavily  in  the 
quake.  The  downtown  devastation 
was  so  bad  that  police  closed  off  the 
area. 

Fuller  Cowell,  publisher  of 
McClatchy  Newspaper’s  three  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  area  —  the  Hollister 
Free  Lance,  Gilroy  Dispatch  and  the 
twice-weekly  Morgan  Hill  Times  — 
said  the  immediate  period  in  Hollis¬ 
ter  following  the  quake  will  see  “a 
great  deal  of  difficulty.”  However,  he 
was  confident  about  the  long  term. 

“The  people  of  Hollister  are  very 
tenacious,”  he  said.  “Everyone  plans 
to  rebuild.” 


Photos 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

run  graphic  crime  photos  before  and 
there  was  never  a  public  outcry. 

Chandler  said  the  complaints  didn’t 
come  until  the  Herald  ran  a  photo 
showing  a  white  middle-class  couple 
from  the  suburbs  to  be  the  victims. 
Carr  and  Eagan  made  similar  points  in 
their  columns. 

About  two  weeks  earlier,  the  Her¬ 
ald  ran  an  “equally  gory”  photo  of  a 
black  teen-ager  who  had  been  gunned 
down  while  riding  his  bicycle. 
Chandler  said  no  one  complained 
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‘A  terrible  niglit!’ 

Gunman  invades  car,  shoots  couple 


about  that  photo. 

Cole  added  that  the  Herald  has  run 
numerous  crime  photos  of  “innocent 
victims  covered  with  blood”  and 
never  got  a  protesting  phone  call. 

Cole  added  that  both  his  photogra¬ 
phers  assigned  to  the  inner  city  areas 
now  wear  bulletproof  vests  for  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  gunman,  who  Charles  Stuart 
said  was  a  black  male,  has  not  yet 
been  apprehended.  Following  the 
crime,  Boston’s  local  politicians 
began  calling  for  reinstatement  of  the 
death  penalty  in  Massachusetts. 


Youth  slain  on  bike 
in  possible  gang  hit 
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Times 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


route  dealers  in  the  New  York  area 
signing  the  agreement  by  Dec.  31. 
About  252  dealers  have  already 
signed,  according  to  an  attorney  for 
the  Metropolitan  Routedealers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  full  amount  of  the  settlement 
will  be  taken  as  a  charge  against  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  Times  also  agreed  not  to  solicit 
people  who  already  receive  home 
delivery  from  route  dealers.  The 
route  dealers  have  agreed  to  provide 
the  newspaper  with  their  subscriber 
lists. 

The  Times  has  about  340,000  home 
subscribers  in  the  New  York  area, 
with  independent  route  dealers  han¬ 
dling  about  130,000  of  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper. 


JOA 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


Knight-Ridder,  which  has  voted  to 
close  the  Free  Press  if  the  JOA  falls 
through,  has  turned  town  McMaster’s 
previous  requests  for  a  look  at  the 
paper’s  books. 

Company  executives  said  that  the 
$68-million  offer  was  well  below  the 
value  of  the  newspaper’s  physical 
assets  and  hinted  that  the  offer  might 
have  been  made  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  Supreme  Court’s  ruling. 

WSJ  rates  will  rise 

Advertising  rates  for  the  national 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  will 
increase  4%,  effective  Jan.  2,  1990, 
aithough  the  Journal  will  also  be 
offering  expanded  volume  and  fre¬ 
quency  discounts. 
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Watterson  and  Walker  differ  on  comics 

‘Calvin  and  Hobbes’  creator  criticizes  today’s  cartooning  while 
‘Beetle  Bailey’/‘Hi  and  Lois’  creator  defends  it  at  meeting 


By  David  Astor 

Reclusive  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
creator  Bill  Watterson  used  a  rare 
public  appearance  last  week  to 
strongly  criticize  cartoonists,  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  newspapers  for  what  he 
sees  as  a  precipitous  decline  in  the 
quality  of  comics. 

Watterson’s  October  27  speech 
angered  “Beetle  Bailey”/“Hi  and 
Lois”  creator  Mort  Walker,  who 
responded  the  next  day  with  a  much 
more  optimistic  address  about  the 
current  state  of  cartooning. 

“Much  of  the  best  work  was  done 
in  the  early  history  of  comics,”  Wat¬ 
terson  told  an  overflow  crowd  of  300 
at  Ohio  State  University’s  1989  Festi¬ 
val  of  Cartoon  Art.  “It  seems  to  me 
that  cartoon  evolution  is  moving 
backward.” 

The  former  Ohio  resident,  whose 
four-year-old  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  strip  has  enjoyed  phenomenal 
critical  and  popular  success, 
explained  why  he  feels  this  way. 

For  one  thing,  Watterson  cited  the 
shrinking  of  daily  and  Sunday  comics. 
He  noted  that  many  Sunday  comics 
used  to  run  a  full  page,  and  held  up  a 
huge  1924  strip  by  “Krazy  Kat”  cre¬ 
ator  George  Herriman  to  illustrate  his 
point.  Then  he  contrasted  it  with  a 
Sunday  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  that 
was  about  one-fifth  the  size. 

“You  can  only  eliminate  so  many 
words  and  pictures  before  the  cartoon 
suffers,”  declared  Watterson,  who 
said  he  has  avoided  certain  story  lines 
because  of  space  considerations. 
“Now  [many  comics]  sit  in  blank 
boxes  spouting  silly  puns.  Comics  are 
simpler  and  dumber  than  ever.” 

He  observed  that  many  newspapers 
are  adding  color  photos,  graphics, 
and  “bold  designs”  to  compete  with 
television  yet  are  not  giving  one  of 
their  most  popular  features  —  comics 
—  adequate  display. 

“Couldn’t  newspaper  editors  add 
more  space?”  Watterson  asked. 
“Couldn’t  an  advertiser  or  two  be 
asked  to  sponsor  [another  comics] 
page?” 

If  newspapers  continue  to  run  the 
funnies  so  small,  Watterson  posed  the 
possibility  of  syndicates  sending 


Part  of  a  recent  'Calvin  and  Hobbes.' 
Bill  Watterson  does  not  permit  his 
photo  in  the  press. 

papers  preprinted  cartoon  inserts 
containing  larger  comics. 

Maybe,  continued  Watterson,  syn¬ 
dicates  should  “abandon”  papers  and 
put  their  comics  in  “quality  cartoon 
magazines”  for  weekly  sale  by  sub¬ 
scription  and  in  retail  outlets  such  as 
bookstores  and  supermarkets. 

One  audience  member  suggested 
that  cartoonists  get  together  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  day  and  all  do  comics  about  the 
shrinkage  of  funnies.  Watterson 
seemed  hesitant  about  whether  or  not 
this  would  work,  but  did  urge  readers 
to  ask  their  papers  for  larger  comics. 

Also  hurting  comics  is  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  product  merchandise  featuring 
cartoon  characters,  believes  Watter¬ 
son.  “Licensing  has  become  a  mon¬ 
ster,”  he  declared.  “Cartoonists  are 
not  very  good  at  recognizing  it 
and  syndicates  don’t  care  ....  Synd¬ 
icates  are  only  too  happy  to  sell 
out  the  comic  for  a  quick  buck.” 


AAort  Walker 


Watterson  stated  that  “some  very 
good  strips”  have  been  “cheapened” 
and  “corrupted”  by  licensing.  He 
said  products  can’t  reflect  the 
“nuances”  of  comics,  lead  to  more 
“blandness”  on  the  funny  pages,  and 
take  away  from  the  time  cartoonists 
spend  on  their  comics. 

An  audience  member  agreed,  ask¬ 
ing  Watterson  sarcastically:  “Don’t 
you  feel  the  world  needs  more  striped 
cat  dolls  on  car  windows?”  He  was 
referring  to  the  popular  “Garfield” 
product. 

Watterson  said  Universal  has  the 
contractual  right  to  license  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes,”  but  has  so  far  accepted 
his  pleadings  not  to  do  so. 

“Everything  I  want  to  say  I  can  say 
in  the  comic,”  stated  Watterson,  who 
praised  Universal  for  respecting  his 
wishes. 

The  cartoonist  added  that  Calvin 
just  won’t  work  on  a  greeting  card. 
“Calvin  is  the  last  kid  on  earth  to  wish 
anyone  well,”  stated  Watterson.  “It 
distorts  the  character.” 

Watterson  said  animation  is 
“tempting,”  but  that  he’s  still  against 
it.  “Do  you  want  to  hear  what  Calvin 
sounds  like?”  he  asked.  “I  don’t. 
[‘Calvin  and  Hobbes’]  was  designed 
for  this  [comic  strip]  medium.  It 
should  stay  in  this  medium.” 

A  Universal  spokesperson  said  it 
will  not  license  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
without  Watterson’s  approval  but  still 
hopes  he  will  one  day  agree  to  some 
licensing  done  “with  integrity.”  Wat¬ 
terson  said  his  current  contract  with 
Universal  lasts  until  the  year  2005. 

The  spokesperson  and  a  non-Uni- 
versal  syndicate  executive  at  the  Ohio 
State  festival  also  noted  that  licensing 
helps  keep  syndicates  afloat  at  a  time 
when  revenues  from  the  sale  of  fea¬ 
tures  to  newspapers  are  static  or 
down  in  some  cases. 

Watterson  asserted  that  another 
reason  for  the  decline  of  comics  is  the 
use  of  assistants.  He  said  this  leads  to 
comics  becoming  “utterly  predict¬ 
able,”  because  anything  really  quirky 
would  make  it  hard  for  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  cartooning  “committee”  to 
write  and  draw  in  the  same  style. 

“If  writing  and  drawing  has 
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Barry  is  now  also  with  syndicate 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  humor  columnist  Dave  Barry  will  be  syndicated  by 
Tribune  Media  Services  starting  November  5. 

The  Miami  Herald  staffer  (profiled  in  E&P,  July  16, 1988)  will  still  be  part  of 
the  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News  Information  Services  wire,  too. 


Dove  Barry 


become  a  burden  [for  the  comic’s 
original  creator],  let’s  see  some  early 
retirement  and  make  room  for 
others,”  commented  Watterson. 

He  added:  “I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  a  cartoonist.  Cartoon- 
ing  is  an  art.  I  don’t  have 
assistants  ....  I  want  to  draw  car¬ 
toons,  not  super\'ise  a  factory.” 

Also,  Watterson  said  the  state  of 
cartooning  is  not  helped  when  comics 
are  passed  on  to  someone  else  after 
the  original  creator  retires  or  dies. 

“There  has  never  been  a  successor 
to  a  strip  half  as  good  as  the  creator,” 
declared  Watterson.  “Cartoonists  are 
told  they’re  not  good  enough  to  draw 
their  own  strip  but  good  enough  to 
draw  a  legend!  If  a  cartoonist  can’t 
make  it  with  his  own  work,  he  doesn’t 
deserve  to  be  in  newspapers. 

“The  newspapers  are  full  of  dead- 
wood  —  Depression-era  strips  con¬ 
tinued  by  baby  boomers  .... 
Comics  have  a  natural  lifetime.  It’s 
time  syndicates  stopped  maiming 
their  comics  by  passing  them 
on  .  .  .  .” 

Watterson  said  syndicates  are  able 
to  do  this  because  they  have  owner¬ 
ship  rights  to  the  comics  (although 
some  cartoonists  with  ownership  are 
also  willing  to  have  another  person 
continue  their  creation). 

It’s  not  right,  stated  Watterson,  for 
syndicates  to  have  ownership  of 
something  they  don’t  create. 

As  for  the  argument  that  no  one 
forces  cartoonists  to  sign  contracts 
without  ownership,  Watterson 
observed  sarcastically  that  creators 
are  always  “free  to  stay  in  a  $3.50-an- 
hour  bag  boy  position.” 

When  asked  for  a  response  to  Wat- 
terson’s  speech.  Universal  vice 
president/editorial  director  Lee 
Salem  said:  “I  think  Bill  raised  some 
valid  and  critical  concerns  and  that  all 
of  us  —  cartoonists,  syndicates,  and 
newspapers  —  can  work  together  to 
address  them.” 

But  Mort  Walker,  who  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  King  Features  Syndicate, 
wasn’t  pleased  with  many  of  Watter- 
son’s  comments. 

“I’m  one  of  those  old  dinosaurs  he 
[Watterson]  spoke  of  who  draws  one 


of  those  stupid  strips,”  Walker  told 
the  audience  as  he  began  his  speech. 
Then  he  drew  a  sketch  of  Beetle 
Bailey  and  added,  “I  thought  I’d  do 
that  to  show  that  I  actually  do  work. 
No  one  but  me  has  drawn  Beetle  for 
40  years.  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
my  work.” 

Walker  said  he  uses  assistants 
partly  because  you  “need  someone 
around  to  tell  you  your  mistakes. 
Your  wife  can’t  do  it  all!  I  use  ideas 
from  my  assistants  although  I  retain 
the  right  to  be  the  editor.  I  almost 
always  change  these  ideas  and 
develop  them.” 

As  for  the  passing  on  of  comics. 
Walker  said  some  successors  fare 
quite  well.  He  noted,  by  way  of  exam¬ 
ple,  that  John  Cullen  Murphy  “does  a 
marvelous  job”  on  the  Hal  Foster- 
created  “Prince  Valiant”  distributed 
by  King. 

Walker  said  he  also  supports  the 
licensing  of  comics.  “I  love  to  see 
cartoon  toys  and  T-shirts,”  he  stated. 
“They  add  color,  life,  and  good 
humor  to  the  world.” 

Licensing  also  adds  to  the  income 
of  cartoonists  such  as  “Garfield”  cre¬ 
ator  Jim  Davis  and  “Peanuts”  creator 
Charles  M.  Schulz,  he  said,  but  added 
that  the  two  United  Feature  Syndicate 
cartoonists  “would  draw  even  if  they 
didn’t  get  a  dime.  I  knew  them  when 
they  were  doing  that.” 

Walker  said  licensing  is  a  personal 
decision.  “If  you  don’t  want  to  do  it, 
OK,”  he  stated,  “but  you  shouldn’t 
say  others  can’t  do  it.” 

The  cartoonist  said  he’s  also  happy 
to  see  the  increased  number  of 
movies,  plays,  and  television  specials 
based  on  comics  —  including  a  “Bee¬ 
tle”  tv  special  slated  for  next  year. 

Walker  did  say  that  he  agreed  with 
Watterson  on  the  importance  of  com¬ 
ics  sizes,  and  noted  that  he  has  been 
working  on  this  for  years  via  the 
Newspaper  Features  Council. 

As  for  the  general  health  of  the 
cartooning  industry.  Walker  said  it’s 
“alive  and  well”  and  will  have  “an 
even  better  future”  despite  com¬ 
ments  by  “prophets  of  doom.” 

“Comics  are  still  the  second-best- 
read  features  in  the  newspaper  next  to 
the  headlines,”  he  declared. 
“[Readers  and  editors]  love  comics 
and  need  them.  They’re  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  paper.” 

Walker  said  this  year’s  war 


between  the  two  Dallas  dailies  over 
Universal  features  illustrates  just  how 
important  papers  think  comics  are. 

“And  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
continued  interest  in  comics  is  that 
comics  are  continually  interesting,” 
observed  Walker,  citing  “new  blood” 
over  the  years  such  as  “Doonesbury” 
by  Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal,  “The 
Far  Side”  by  Gary  Larson  of  Univer¬ 
sal,  and  “Calvin  and  Hobbes.” 

Walker  —  who  called  Watterson  a 
“brilliant  talent”  —  said  comics  con¬ 
tinue  to  “add  to  the  language  of  the 
country,  comment  on  the  foibles  of 
society,  and  add  to  the  fun  of  living.” 

He  added:  “Cartoons  say  a  lot  to  a 
lot  of  people.  Cartoonists  are  the  best- 
read  authors  in  the  world.  They’re 
historians,  psychiatrists, 
healers  ....  A  good  laugh  is  good 
for  you. 

“Cartooning  is  a  moving,  breath¬ 
ing,  growing  art  form.  The  comics 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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page  is  not  just  dopey  jokes 
....  The  comics  page  covers 
the  whole  gamut  of  life.  I  think  we 
should  consider  our  cartoonists 
national  treasures  —  and  name  some 
streets  after  them!” 

Walker  said  other  positive  car¬ 
tooning  developments  include  the 
high  sales  of  paperback  comic  collec¬ 
tions,  the  increase  in  minority  car¬ 
toonists,  and  the  rapidly  escalating 
value  of  and  interest  in  original  car¬ 
toon  art.  He  said  the  Rye  Brook,  New 
York-based  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 
(which  Walker  was  instrumental  in 
founding)  is  doing  so  well  that  it  will , 
move  during  the  next  few  years  to  a 
building  “five  times  the  size”  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  Connecticut.  Included  at  the 
new  site  will  be  hands-on  exhibits, 
videos,  cartoon  characters  walking 
around,  working  cartoonists  at 
easels,  and  more. 

Another  “good  sign,”  said  Walker, 
is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  car¬ 
toonists  owning  their  comics.  Walker 
said  he  owns  the  35-year-old  “Hi  and 
Lois,”  and  is  negotiating  with  King 
for  ownership  of  his  39-year-old 
“Beetle.” 

Walker  did  note  that  he  owes 
“much”  of  his  early  success  to  King, 
which  “advised  me,  encouraged  me, 
and  had  salespeople  out  there  selling 
for  me.” 

Watterson  and  Walker  also  made 
more  general  comments  about  their 
work  and  influences. 

The  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator 
said  the  comics  that  inspired  him  most 
were  “Peanuts,”  the  original  “Pogo” 
by  Walt  Kelly,  and  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  “Krazy  Kat.” 

Watterson  noted  that  people  today 
don’t  realize  how  much  the  Schulz 
strip  “changed  comics”  with  its 
“deceptively  simple”  drawings,  emo¬ 
tional  depth,  “intellectual  children,” 
innovative  treatment  of  animal  char¬ 
acters  like  Snoopy,  and  so  on.  Wat¬ 
terson,  however,  did  not  comment  on 
the  huge  amount  of  “Peanuts” 
licensing. 

“Pogo,”  continued  the  cartoonist, 
had  “lush”  drawing  and  dialogue,  the 
courage  to  “attack  the  far  right,”  and 
more. 

And  Watterson  praised  “Krazy 
Kat”  for  its  surreal,  “idiosyncratic” 
writing  and  drawing. 

Speaking  about  the  origins  of  his 
comic,  Watterson  said  Calvin  first 
surfaced  in  an  earlier  strip  as  a  sup¬ 
porting  character  who  ended  up 
“stealing  the  show”  whenever  he 
appeared.  Watterson  said  United 

recommended  that  Calvin  and 
Hobbes  the  tiger  become  lead  charac¬ 
ters,  but  ultimately  rejected  the 
comic.  Universal  signed  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  after  another  syndicate 
turned  it  down. 

Watterson,  whose  two  characters 
are  named  after  philosophers,  said  he 
tries  not  to  be  “heavy-handed”  in 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  but  has 
touched  on  environmental  issues  and 
satirized  political  polling  (via  the 
surveys  Calvin  takes  of  his  father’s 
popularity). 

Walker  said  he  sold  his  first  cartoon 
at  the  age  of  1 1 ,  and  sold  about  500 
more  before  he  was  15.  He  developed 
“Beetle”  in  his  20s,  and  based  many 
of  its  characters  on  people  he  knew. 

One  audience  member  asked  about 
the  Miss  Buxley  character,  and 
Walker  said  he  is  “dressing  her  more 
modestly”  these  days  and  trying  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  sexism. 

Walker  and  Watterson  also  had 
very  different  approaches  to  dealing 
with  the  public  at  the  three-day  festi¬ 
val.  Walker  agreed  to  numerous 
requests  to  do  autographed  sketches 
and  pose  for  photos,  while  Watterson 
declined  to  give  autographs  and 
requested  no  photos  and  no  taping  of 
his  remarks. 

Coverage  of  the  Ohio  State  festival 
will  continue  next  week,  as  will  cover¬ 
age  of  last  month's  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  Council  meeting  in  Dallas. 

Covering  the  quake 

News  services  were  among  the 
media  organizations  providing  exten¬ 
sive  coverage  of  last  month’s  devas¬ 
tating  earthquake  in  northern  Califor¬ 
nia. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 
for  instance,  reported  that  it  offered 
clients  more  than  250  stories  and  50 
graphics  (many  in  color)  over  a  three- 
day  period.  NYTNS  contributors 
include  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

Tribune  Media  Services  reported 
that  87  stories  went  out  on  the  KRTN 
News  Wire,  32  graphics  on  the  KRTN 
Graphics  Network,  and  37  photos 
(including  19  in  color)  on  the  KRTN 
Photo  Network  during  the  first  36 
hours  after  the  quake.  One  of 
KRTN’s  contributors  is  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News. 

Votes  and  switches 

“Kudzu”  by  Doug  Marlette  was 
picked  by  readers  to  replace  “Bloom 

County”  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  after 
a  10-week  audition  of  five  comics. 

Another  Creators  Syndicate  strip, 
“Crankshaft”  by  Tom  Batiuk  and 
Chuck  Ayers,  was  reinstated  by  the 
Seattle  Times  after  about  100  readers 
protested  a  test-dropping. 

And  in  a  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
News  reader  poll,  the  top  five  comics 
finishers  were  “Hi  and  Lois”  by  Mort 
Walker  and  Bob  Browne  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  “Beetle  Bailey”  by 
Walker  of  King,  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate,  “Hagar  the  Horri¬ 
ble”  by  Chris  Browne  of  King,  and 
“Bringing  Up  Father”  by  Frank 
Johnson  of  King. 

The  top  five  editorial  page  prefer¬ 
ences  in  the  same  poll  were  the  letters 
to  the  editor,  local  editorials,  colum¬ 
nist  Bob  Greene  of  Tribune  Media 
Services,  columnist  Lewis  Grizzard  of 
King,  and  editorial  cartoons. 

Speaking  of  columns.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  has  replaced  Ann  Land¬ 
ers  of  Creators  with  “Dear  Abby”  by 
Abigail  Van  Buren  of  Universal.  The 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  newspaper  said 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  switch  was 
the  Landers  column’s  stand  in  favor 
of  gun  control. 

Kingly  appearances 

Animated  television  specials  based 
on  “Blondie”  by  Dean  Young  and 
Stan  Drake  and  “Hagar  the  Horrible” 
by  Chris  Browne  aired  November  1 
on  CBS. 

Two  other  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  people  —  “The  Lockhorns”/ 
“Agatha  Crumm”/“What  a  Guy!” 
cartoonists  Bunny  Hoest  and  John 
Reiner  —  are  appearing  on  WCBS 
Radio  in  New  York  this  weekend. 

And  King  columnist  Heloise  will 
speak  at  a  North  American  Delta 
Society  conference  on  human-animal 
interactions  November  1 1  in  the  Par- 
sippany.  New  Jersey,  Hilton  Ball¬ 
room. 

‘Drug  Wars’  articles 

A  special  26-week  series  called 
“Drug  Wars:  On  the  Front  Lines”  is 
being  offered  starting  November  9  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

NEA  columnists  Tom  Tiede  and 
Bob  Wagman  are  doing  the  series, 
which  focuses  on  politicians, 
pushers,  cops,  and  victims  “caught 
up  in  the  drug  wars.”  Photos,  graph¬ 
ics,  and  illustrations  are  included. 
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Informant 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
agenda.” 

Worthington  was  traveling  in 
France  when  the  Southam  News 
story  appeared.  Managing  editor 
Doug  Fischer  was  quoted  in  Canadian 
news  stories  as  saying  Southam  News 
spent  two  days  trying  to  reach 
Worthington  and  even  held  up  the 
story  for  a  day.  Fischer  did  not  return 
E&P'%  phone  calls. 

Worthington  told  E&P  that  he  feels 
Southam  News  could  have  waited 
untU  he  returned  from  Europe.  “They 
say  they  delayed  the  story  for  24 
hours.  Well,  it’s  been  sitting  around 
for  21  years,”  he  stated,  contending 
that  Southam  News  knew  he  would 
be  home  on  the  coming  weekend. 

Worthington  denied  he  had  ever 
given  any  information  to  the  U.S. 
government.  Though  he  didn’t  dis¬ 
pute  the  memo’s  existence,  he  said  he 
had  “no  idea”  how  it  came  to  be 
written  and  didn’t  “consciously  know 
anyone  in  the  FBI,  nor  the  U.S.  Jus¬ 
tice  Department,  nor  the  present  CIA 
for  that  matter.” 

He  added  that  the  names  of  the 
conference’s  sponsors  and  partici¬ 
pants  were  being  circulated  at  the 
time  on  publicly  available  documents. 
“It  would’ve  l^en  no  trouble  for  the 
FBI  or  anybody  else  to  get  those 
documents,”  he  said. 

[In  Canadian  Press  dispatches 
Worthington  said,  “For  a  career  jour¬ 
nalist,  the  accusation  of  being  an 
informant  is  a  monstrous  libel.”  The 
CP  also  quoted  him  as  saying  the  alle¬ 
gations  were  “ludicrous,  repugnant 
and  bizarre”  and  “categorically 
false.”] 

Worthington  pointed  out  that  in 
1978  he  had  been  charged  under  the 
federal  Official  Secrets  Act  after  he 
published  information  from  a  top 
secret  RCMP  report  on  espionage  in 
Canada.  The  charges  were  later 
dropped  when  a  judge  ruled  the 
document  was  not  secret  at  the 
time  of  publication  because  parts  of  it 
had  already  been  made  public. 

“I  won’t  talk  to  our  own  security 
people,  but  I’m  accused  of  being  an 
FBI  informer,”  he  said. 

Worthington  also  noted  that  from 
l%7-69  he  had  been  denied  accredita¬ 
tion  as  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Telegram  because  the  U.S. 
government  considered  him  a  secu¬ 
rity  risk.  Several  years  earlier,  while  a 
correspondent  in  Moscow,  Worthing¬ 
ton  had  helped  a  Soviet  woman  defect 
to  the  West.  Although  she  ultimately 


“got  a  clean  bill  of  health”  from  Cana¬ 
dian  officials  and  allowed  to  settle  in 
Canada,  the  U.S.  government  at  the 
time  of  her  defection  “thou^t  she 
was  a  KGB  plant,”  Worthington 
explained.  “They  suspected 
me  .  .  .  felt  I  was  in  some  way  assist¬ 
ing  her.” 

Worthington  said  the  Ontario  Press 
Council  has  no  legal  power  but  that  its 
members  have  agreed  to  abide  by  its 
rules  which  would  call  for  the  Citizen 
to  publicize  the  Council’s  decision  on 
its  front  page. 

“I  can’t  go  after  every  one  and  it’s 
the  main  one,”  Worthington 
explained  of  why  his  complaint  was 
focusing  on  the  Citizen  and  not  on 
other  papers  that  carried  the  Southam 
News  story. 

“Why  would  the  FBI  make  up  a 
story  about  using  him  as  an  infor¬ 
mant?”  Davey  asked.  “The  memo 
was  quite  explicit  in  defining  what 
Worthington’s  role  had  been.” 

Davey  added  that  the  story  was 
^ven  front-page  play  across  Canada, 
in  part  because  there  “were  quite  a 
few  interesting  names  on  the  list.” 


San  Diego  unions 
reach  agreement 
with  newspapers 

The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
in  San  Diego  announced  it  has 
reached  agreement  with  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Union-Graphic  Communica¬ 
tions  Union,  and  with  the  Platemak- 
er’s  Union. 

The  company,  which  publishes  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  The  Tribune, 
said  the  three-year  accord  contains  a 
9.63%  wage  increase  effective  Oct.  16 
of  this  year.  After  12  months,  wages 
will  be  increased  by  3.66%,  and  after 
24  months  by  3.53%. 

The  company  said  the  Pressmen’s 
Union  has  elected  to  divert  $10  a 
week  of  the  initial  raise  to  offset  pre¬ 
mium  increases  for  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  coverage  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  contract. 

The  contract  also  includes  a  no¬ 
strike  clause  and  a  “management 
rights”  clause,  according  to  the 
announcement. 

No  union  security  clause  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  the  pressmen’s  contract, 
it  was  reported.  The  publisher  and  the 
pressmen  have  agreed  that  union 
membership  will  be  an  individual 
decision  of  each  employee. 

A  similar  agreement  was  reached 
with  the  platemakers,  the  company 
said. 


Entrepreneurs 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

On  editorial  matters,  Singleton 
argued  that  newspapers  must  become 
more  varied  by  reflecting  their  partic¬ 
ular  markets. 

“If  we  as  an  industry  are  success¬ 
ful,  the  newspaper  you  sell  on  the 
East  Coast  will  be  completely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  newspaper  you  sell  on 
the  West  Coast,  so  much  you  don’t 
even  know  they  are  both  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said. 

Ingersoll  urged  newspapers  to 
abandon  the  idea  that  putting  more 
news  in  a  paper  necessarily  makes  it 
better. 

And  he  repeated  his  now-familiar 
theme  that  reporters  must  be  reined  in 
by  editors  and  publishers. 

“It  is  long  time  that  we  rein  in  the 
hegemony  of  reporters,”  Ingersoll 
said.  “No  successful  paper  has  ever 
been  edited  by  reporters.” 

The  most  radical  suggestions,  how¬ 
ever,  came  from  Christopher  Whittle, 
who  has  been  much  in  the  news  for 
two  innovations:  the  introduction  of  a 
magazine.  Special  Reports,  that  is  cir¬ 
culated  only  in  doctors’  waiting 
rooms  and  “Channel  One,”  the  class¬ 
room  television  news  digest  that  is 
funded  by  its  commercials. 

Whittle,  for  instance,  challenged 
the  idea  that  daily  newspapers  should 
be  sold. 

His  most  provocative  comments, 
however,  came  in  an  attack  on  the 
newspaper  printing  press  itself. 

“It  sits  there  like  some  kind  of 
mechanical  subconscious,”  he  said. 

“It  is  the  equivalent  of  electing  a 
president  for  20  years  and  giving  him 
unlimited  authority  ...  It  dictates  so 
much  about  your  paper:  its  shape,  its 
size.  It  sits  there  blocking  your  evolu¬ 
tion,”  Whittle  continued. 

Whittle  freely  conceded  he  had  no 
idea  how  to  remove  this  putative 
impediment,  but  he  said  it  had  to  be 
done. 

“You  either  put  it  out  of  business  — 
or  it  will  put  you  out  of  business,”  he 
said.  “And  the  reason  is,  if  you  don’t 
put  that  thing  out  of  business,  some 
young  upstart  [medium]  will.” 


Gannett  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  203  grants  totaling 
$1,050,742  in  53  communities  served 
by  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  media  properties. 

To  date  in  1989,  the  foundation  has 
approved  nearly  $13.5  million  in 
grants. 
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Cellular  phones  link  Sll  to  system  sites 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

When  telephone  circuits  were 
overloaded  or  went  down  in  the  wake 
of  the  Oct.  17  earthquake,  front-end 
systems  service  to  many  newspaper 
customers  did  not  also  go  down, 
thanks  to  the  capabilities  of  cellular 
telephones  (which  do  not  rely  on 
Pacific  Bell  lines). 

Of  System  Integrators’  29  home- 
state  customers,  seven  System/25  and 
System/55  sites  are  in  the  region  hit 
hardest  by  the  quake,  now  put  at  7.1 
on  the  Richter  scale.  Another  four 
customers  are  nearby.  By  the  day 
after  the  quake,  the  Sacramento- 
based  firm  had  established  contact 
with  sites  by  both  cellular  and  wired 
phones. 

What  they  heard  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  generally  good  news. 
Said  SII  spokesman  Roger  Peterson, 
“The  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
remained  untouched  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Sll  System  55  rolled  and 
tottered  around  the  computer  room 
floor.” 

He  also  noted  that  a  similar  system 
at  San  Francisco’s  newspapers,  “in 
spite  of  massive  rolling  and  toppling, 
was  up  and  running  immediately  after 
power  was  restored  on  Thursday 
morning  after  a  single  component 
replacement.” 

“The  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  never  called  in;  but,  of 
course,  we  didn’t  know  whether  they 
could  call  in,”  said  Peterson.  “There 
was  no  way  we  could  wait,  especially 
with  the  unknown  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  system.  We  had  to  make  contact.” 

In  any  event,  SFNA  may  have  been 
among  the  least  of  their  worries,  hav¬ 
ing  a  degree  of  systems  smarts  not 
available  at  all  newspapers.  Robin 
Marshall,  head  of  SII’ s  site  managers 
department,  said,  “San  Francisco  has 
a  good  systems  staff  themselves. 
They’re  pretty  much  able  to 
.  .  .  handle  situations  like  that  on 
their  own.” 

Unable  to  get  through  to  three  area 
codes  in  the  Bay  area  and  surrounding 
counties,  SII  resorted  to  its  employ¬ 
ees’  portable  telephones.  “The  cellu¬ 
lar  One  network  .  .  .  was  not  shut 
down,  as  was  PacTel’s,”  said  Peter¬ 
son,  who  added  that  his  company  is 
now  considering  equipping  all  field 
engineers  with  the  phones. 

“It  was  spur  of  the  moment,  and, 
honestly,  we  just  happened  to  have 
some  cellular  phones  here,”  said  Jan 
McDonald,  who  manages  the  hard¬ 
ware  side  of  SII  service.  Though  they 
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continued  dialing  sites  every  30  sec¬ 
onds  on  the  office  phones,  he  said  that 
“our  success  rate  went  up  about 
30%”  using  cellular  equipment. 

McDonald  created  the  company’s 
disaster  system,  which  he  said  con¬ 
sists  of  “a  complete  system  [including 
its  own  power  supply]  that  we  will 
send  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
within  one  to  three  days  and  install  in 


one  day.” 

“It’s  ironic,”  he  continued.  “It’s  a 
plan  that  I  put  together  a  while  back 
and  am  just  now  sending  the  letter 
out.  The  system  is  almost  identical  to 
the  system  we  put  in  Santa  Cruz  in 
eight  hours”  {E&P,  Oct.  28)  —  an 
event  he  said  unintentionally  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  plan  was  practicable 
and  worthwhile. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

tenure,  which  had  been  a  sore  point  in 
the  school. 

Most  importantly,  there  was  a  new 
beginning  in  the  relationship  between 
the  professional  community  and  the 
academic  community.  The  dollars 
that  were  spent  were  far  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  time  and  energy 
involved.  I  think  there  is  a  sense  of 
partnership  there. 

I  guess  I  would  say  something  that 
started  out  to  be  very  bad,  in  my 
judgment,  and  coercive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  has  turned  out,  or  is  turning  out, 
to  be  very  good.  I  would  encourage 
you  to  look  for  those  kinds  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  your  region. 

Let  me  change  pace  here  for  just  a 
second  and  share  what  I  think  is  a 
very  important  message  from  my  per¬ 
spective  as  a  working  journalist. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  question  at 
issue  now,  and  that  is  whether  news¬ 
papers  will  survive  as  a  general  inter¬ 
est  medium,  and  whether  that  survi¬ 
val  will  require  that  somehow  we 
abandon  journalistic  integrity. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  there  can 
be  marketplace  success  with  newspa¬ 
pers  consistent  with  journalism 
excellence,  but  it  is  going  to  happen 
only  if  journalists  understand  the 
nature  of  the  dynamic,  changing 
world  in  which  they  work. 

You  all  know  that  it’s  driven  by 
economic  pressure,  competitive  pres¬ 
sure,  that  it’s  driven  by  emerging 
technology  and  that  it’s  driven  by 
lifestyle  changes  of  the  audiences  that 
we  serve,  and  it’s  not  just  newspa¬ 
pers.  I’m  sure  it’s  true  with  broadcast 
as  well. 

Journalists  have  to  face  up  to  some 
harsh  realities  about  the  business  we 
are  in,  and  we  need  to  find  ways  to  get 
ahead  of  the  changes  that  are  happen¬ 
ing  to  us  and  not  be  victimized  by 
those  changes. 

This  is  the  world  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  journalism  schools  produce  will 
live.  It  is  vital  that  they  be  prepared 
for  that  world  —  not  prepared  for 
their  first  day  on  their  first  job  but 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  career  of 
change. 

That  first-year,  first-day  prepara¬ 
tion  is  inherently  out  of  date.  So  what 
I  would  suggest  is  that  educators 
teach  them  first  of  all  to  use  their 
minds,  to  analyze,  to  evaluate,  to 
question,  to  think,  to  recognize  the 
assumptions  they  make  about  them¬ 
selves,  about  their  profession,  about 
their  life  and  to  challenge  those 
assumptions.  Maybe,  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  stimulate  their  curiosity  or,  if 


they  don’t  seem  to  have  it,  to  steer 
them  in  some  other  direction. 

We  live  in  a  fascinating  world  and  I 
think  that  the  more  that  educators  can 
do  to  get  them  captive  to  that  fascina¬ 
tion,  the  better  journalists  they  will 
be. 

I  would  encourage  educators  to 
insist  that  students  think  of  the  why 
and  how  of  the  news,  not  just  the 
what.  Maybe  sometimes  it  seems  as 
though  that  is  all  we  focus  on. 

I  think  students  should  be  taught  to 
value  both  the  expertise  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist  and  the  perspective  of  the 
generalist,  because  I  think  we  need  to 
balance  those  two  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  an  increasingly  complex 
world. 

I  think  educators  should  hope  that 
students  will  see  technology  as  some¬ 
thing  that  they  control  and  that  they 
do  not  feel  controlled  by  it,  and  that 
they  would  be  current  and  comfort¬ 
able  with  technology. 

I  think  educators  should  warn  stu¬ 
dents  that  their  school  years  do  not 
end  when  they  graduate.  In  fact,  they 
begin,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  retrain¬ 
ing  and  re-energizing  is  something 
that  you  do  at  midcareer.  That  always 
sounds  like  one  point  in  time  —  it  is 
not.  It  is  a  continuing  process  and 
ongoing  necessity,  and  they  ought  to 
see  that  not  as  a  burden  but  as  a  joy.  I 
happen  to  think  that  is  one  of  the 
wonderful  things  about  living  in  the 
time  that  we  do. 

Most  importantly,  I  hope  educators 
would  instill  in  their  students  an  ethic 
of  social  service  and  public  trust. 

Too  many  journalists  see  the  work 
that  they  produce  as  an  end  product, 
and  they  don’t  pay  enough  attention 
to  how  it  is  received,  and  whether  it  is 
received. 

So  I  would  encourage  educators  to 
have  students  respect  their  audi¬ 
ences,  in  my  case,  the  readers.  And  I 
would  encourage  them  to  be  fair  and 
caring  and  passionate,  as  well  as 
intelligent  and  ambitious  and  tena¬ 
cious  and  skeptical. 

Those  are  the  traits,  that  combina¬ 
tion,  including  that  sensitivity,  that 
will  make  them  successful  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  world. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  do  all  of  that, 
but  if  I  were  to  give  one  piece  of 
advice  as  a  starting  point  it  would  be 
that  journalism  schools  have  a  mis¬ 
sion  statement,  and  that  it  not  be 
something  that  you  hang  on  a  wall 
somewhere: 

Rather,  that  it  be  something  alive 
that  educators  and  their  students  have 
created,  and  that  it  is  something  that 
guides  institutions  and  guides  stu¬ 
dents  as  individuals;  that  is  constantly 
revised. 


Diversity 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

added,  should  be  proud  of  that  fact 
and  “make  it  an  asset  that  you  bring 
to  the  table.’’ 

At  the  convention,  SPJ’s  board  of 
directors  voted  to  support  ASNE’s 
resolution  urging  daily  newspapers  to 
make  their  minority  employment  rec¬ 
ords  public. 

Hickey  resigns 
as  pubiisher  of 
the  Denver  Post 

Maurice  “Moe”  Hickey  resigned 
as  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post  on 
Oct.  26.  His  resignation  was  effective 
immediately. 

Hickey  cited  “philosophical  differ¬ 
ences”  with  William  Dean  Singleton, 
chairman  of  the  Denver  Post  Corpo¬ 
ration,  in  announcing  his  resignation. 
He  had  been  publisher  of  the  Post 
since  1987. 

Singleton  will  assume  the  duties  of 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Post.  He 
named  Donald  Hunt  the  newspaper’s 
new  publisher. 

Hunt  was  publisher  of  the  Houston 
Post  from  1983-88,  and  his  tenure 
included  the  change  in  the  Houston 
paper’s  ownership  in  1986  from 
Toronto  Sun  Publishing  to  Media 
News  Group,  a  company  also  headed 
by  Singleton.  For  the  past  year.  Hunt 
was  president  of  Media  News  Inter¬ 
national,  a  subsidiary  which  handles 
Media  News  investments  abroad. 

Hickey  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment.  In  a  press  release  issued  by 
the  Denver  Post  he  said  he  intended  to 
pursue  other  business  interests. 

Singleton  said  the  differences 
between  Hickey  and  himself  over 
how  to  operate  the  Post  “had  been 
building  for  some  time.  Finally  it  got 
to  the  point  that  we  did  not  have  a 
good  working  relationship  anymore.” 
He  declined  to  elaborate. 

In  the  press  release,  Singleton 
stated:  “Moe  Hickey  in  his  two  years 
at  the  Denver  Post  has  done  a  remark¬ 
able  job  in  positioning  the  newspaper 
for  the  future.  Under  his  tenure,  the 
Post  made  substantial  gains  in  daily 
circulation  and  advertising  market 
share,  improved  home  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  dramatically,  and  completed  our 
new  press  and  distribution  facility  at 
Fox  Street.” 

Singleton  stated  he  asked  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  senior  management  at  the  Post 
to  remain  with  the  newspaper,  and 
they  agreed. 
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convention  center,  year  round  activity. 
Call  Frank  at  (503)  873-8385. 


Consumer  real  estate,  for  sale  by  owner, 
monthly.  Long  Island,  NY.  $75,000. 
Mr.  Morrone  (516)  681-1626. 


Established  New  York  City  weekly. 
Owner  retiring.  Seeks  working  partner 
who  can  sell,  write,  manage.  Small 
down  payment.  Take  over  1(30%  when 
ready  at  predetermined  price.  Box 
4227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Established  community  tabloid  in  one 
of  America’s  most  affluent  town. 
Fantastic  opportunity  to  take  over  this 
So.  Cal.  money  maker.  '88  gross 
$215,000.  '89  projected  gross 
$250,000.  All  in  house  production 
equipment.  Priced  for  a  quick  sale. 
Reply  to  Box  4248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Kansas  weekly  2,300  paid  $150,000 
gross.  Publisher  retiring.  Priced  at 
gross.  Terms  available. 

Jim  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  4,  1989 


NEWSPAPER  BUYERS: 

Consider  buying  a  free  paper  business. 

Profits  can  be  excellent  and  values  are 

consistently  going  up. 

WEST:  Free  paper,  very  profitable, 
$600,000,  terms. 

NORTH  CENTRAL:  Free  paper,  very 
profitable,  $275,000,  terms. 

NORTH  CENTRAL:  Free  paper,  very 
$600,000,  terms. 

NORTHEAST:  Free  paper,  very  profit¬ 
able,  $300,000,  terms. 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  John  T.  Cribb, 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


HAWAIIAN  SHOPPER  -  1989  gross 
projected  at  800,000  -  40%  growth. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  area  weekly. 
Price  255,000.  Beautiful  area.  70,000 
dowr).  Terms. 

WESTERN  DAILY  -  10%  growth  1989. 
Stable  economy.  Up-to-date  plant.  Very 
profitable.  Will  consider  part  trade  of 
large  weekly  in  west.  Price  1.7  million. 
Terms. 

SOUTHWEST  OREGON  WEEKLY  - 
Small  town  weekly  with  large  shopper 
operation.  525,000  gross.  Price 
390,000.  Terms. 

NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  - 
Resort  area.  Newspaper  and  tourist 
publication.  200,000  gross.  50,000 
down.  Super  terms. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  ~  Stable  agri¬ 
cultural  area.  Great  climate.  Perfect 
team  opportunity.  250,000  price. 
Outstanding  terms. 

SPOKANE  AREA  WEEKLY  -  Nice  rural 
living.  Perfect  for  couple.  110,000 
price.  Terms. 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON  -  Price 
90,000.  Good  team  prospect. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  Oregon  97708 
(509)  786-4470 
FAX  (509)  786-1779 


NORTHERN  SUBURBAN  GROUP, 
high  demographic,  high  growth  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  excellent  central  plant, 
10-unit  Goss  Community,  good  growth 
curve,  grossing  $3.7  million.  Write  for 
details. 

MIDWESTERN  WEEKLY  GROUP, 
with  6-unit  press  central  plant,  grossing 
$960,000,  selling  with  real  estate, 
$1.1  million. 

COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLIES, 
in  major  resort  regions,  buy  individually 
or  start  your  own  chain.  Good  products, 
serving  major  ski  markets. 

HIGH  PROFILE  FLORIDA 
consumer  publication  highlights  local 
businesses,  lifestyle  advertising.  Good 
market  plan,  excellent  growth,  30,000 
free  weekly  distribution.  $495,000 
with  terms  to  qualified  buyer. 

MISSOURI  OZARKS  WEEKLY 
and  shopper,  $230,000  gross,  last 
year,  excellent  growth  $260,000 
includes  building.  Terms  available. 

For  details  on  any  of  these  newspapers, 
or  to  discuss  the  sale  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  please  contact; 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
Newspaper  Service 

4500  Main  Suite  900 

Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


OWNER  RETIRING-SOUTH  TEXAS 
county  seat  weekly.  Nets  well  over 
$100,000  year,  on  gross  of  $250,000. 
$325,000  cash.  Box  4220,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Profitable  weekly  newspaper/shopper  in 
owing  communi^  near  Eugene,  OR. 
acintosh/laserwriter  equipment.  Gross 
$100K,  Price:  $65K,  $30K  down, 
terms.  PO  Box  11224,  Eugene,  OR 
97440. 


Canada  has  never  been  a 
melting  pot;  more  like  a 
tossed  salad. 

Arnold  Edinborough 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  long  established,  adjudicated. 
Small  town  in  high  desert  area.  Making 
profit.  Circulation  3,000  all  paid.  In 
isolated  area  but  adjacent  to  one  of 
greatest  growth  areas  in  California.  All 
modern  equipment.  Gross  is  sales 
price,  $130,000.  $35,000  down, 
terms  on  balance.  Call  or  write: 

Karl  Wray,  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


TEXAS  IS  ON  THE  MOVE!  Tax  reports 
show  that  Texas  business  is  improving. 
Some  good  newspapers  are  on  the 
market,  most  because  publishers  want 
to  retire  and  are  looking  for  capable 
successors.  Or  you  can  pick  up  the 
pieces  on  one  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly  where  there’s  been  a  divorce  in 
the  family.  Write  for  our  new  list.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  150  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  we  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact; 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Ave. 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  1P5 

(604)  732-4443 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Best  Read  Guide  -  America's  #  1  vaca¬ 
tion  magazines  are  opening  in  vacation 
areas  of  the  country  now!  This  unique 
national  network  has  a  franchise  avail¬ 
able  for  the  right  person.  Protected 
territories,  complete  on  site  training 
and  support.  An  investment  of  $40,000 
and  working  capital.  Live  the  lifestyle 
YOU  desire  working  for  yourself. 
l-(800)  553-3545. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 

AD  MANAGER  is  a  program  for  Mac 
Plus  or  later  model.  It  tracks  ad  sales  by 
salesperson,  Co  and  product. 
Runsheets  and  Budgets  are  also  calcu¬ 
lated.  At  $199.95.  Tel.  (803) 
226-8791  Maranatha  Information 
Services,  112  Webb  St.,  Anderson,  SC 
29624-1453. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

America's  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  derives 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada's  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts” 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279 _ 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

Mycro-Tek  1100  system  with  16  VDTs. 
2  20-MB  disk  drives.  2  16-port 
controllers,  editorial  and  classified  soft¬ 
ware,  plus  Texas  Instruments  810 
printer.  For  sale  for  the  best  price. 
Contact;  S.J.  Robbins,  NYU,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication,  10  Washington  Place,  NYC 
10003  or  (212)  998-7966. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


McCain  660  two  into  one  newspaper 
inserter.  9  years  old.  Presently  in 
production.  12,000  per  hour.  Web 
Atlantic  Limited  (902)  450-5611. 


One  labeler,  Avery  gum  label  head  and 
stepper  base  with  stepper  colator  q^uar- 
ter  folder  in  good  condition.  $7,(100. 
Call  Clint  (406)  523-5279. 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


TYPACK  USA 

Exclusive  North  American  Agent  for 
"Hit”  tying  machines.  Several  models 
available  for  all  newspaper  mailroom 
applications.  We  stock  parts  for  all 
makes  of  tying  machines!  Buy-Sell- 
Trade.  GREAT  prices  on  quality  twine 
and  poly-tape  shipped  from  our  ware¬ 
houses  nationwide.  Call  TOLL-FREE 
l-(800)  545-5408. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Unisetters,  parts.  5  MDT  350s,  parts. 
Readers.  CHEAP.  Jerry  Clark,  (703) 
862-2777. 


STACKER  CRANE 

Two  each  late  model  Conco  overhead 
stacker  bridge  cranes.  86ft  span.  (Jab 
operated.  Full  magnetic  controls,  5  step 
on  all  motions.  Cutler  Hammer  control, 
mounted  in  NEMA.  lA  enclosures.  Re¬ 
volving  trolly  with  telescoping  colume 
and  Vac-U-Lift  attachment.  Cranes  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Armstrong  Crane 
Service  (612)  636-8129. 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

RACKS.  100  three  shelve,  wire.  Over 
stock,  still  in  boxes.  Broadsheet  size. 
$1400.00.  For  more  information  or 
faxed  photo  call  (814)  355-4881,  or 
353-8275. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone;  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE: 

Signode  ML  II  automatic  bundle  strap¬ 
pers.  Good  condition.  Immediately 
available  for  best  offer.  Call  Steve 
Donnelly  (301)  268-5000. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  8668  TYPESETTERS 
(3)  large  font  library  priced  to  sell 
$10,000.00  each  buy  separate  or 
discount  if  sold  as  package.  Call  (215) 
797-5515. 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINE 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving  holiday, 
ads  for  the  November  25th  issue 
must  be  received  by: 

Friday,  November  17th,  by  12  noon 
For  line  ads. 

& 

Monday,  Nov.  13th,  for  display  ads. 

Please  note  that  E&P’s  offices  will  be 
closed  on  November  23rd  and  24th. 
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E&P  Classified 


Selling  Supplies? 
Buying  or  Selling 
Used  Equipment? 


Put  your  ad  in  E&P  Classified,  where  you1l 
find  better  prospects  and  better  buys 
. . .  whether  if  s  a  press,  phototypesetting  or 
mailroom  equipment,  camera  &  darkroom 
equipment  and  supplies,  or  computers  and 
computer  software. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  —  every  week! 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


LINOTRON  202,  Dual  Floppy,  $5,000; 
LINOTRON  202,  Hi-spd,  Hi-res, 
$8500;  LINOTRON  202N,  $11,000; 
LINOTRON  202W,  Dual  Floppy, 
$16,000. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  Parts 
for  almost  all  models  and  makes  of 
typesetting  machines  and  film  proces¬ 
sors;  usually  at  30%  off  manufacturer 
price.  Call  for  free  catalogue! 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 

SAVE  ON  PARTS,  BOARDS,  AND  BACK 
UP  TYPESETTING  MACHINES.  Most 
models  of  COMPUGRAPHIC  equipment 
available.  Call  or  fax  GRAPH-X: 
PHONE:  (215)  797-5515 
FAX:  (215)  797-8740. 


_ PRESSES _ 

6  unit  Goss  Community  Press  (1972) 
with  6  Web  Community  Folder  for  sale 
by  owner.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Good  condition.  Call  Mitch  Jolley  at 
(803)  585-3678.  Community  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 


CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 


DAILY-KING,  10  units,  1976-1980, 
KJ-8  folder  2:1  draw  type. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


DOUBLE  WIDTH  COMPONENTS 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 
Goss  Mk  V  units 
Goss  Mk  V  double  3:2  fodlers 
Goss  Mk  V  4-high  angle  bar  sections 
Goss  Mk  V  double  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mk  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mk  V  40^  digital  reels 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


ENKEL  2000  autopaster  with  integral 
hoist.  Less  than  500  hours  usage. 
Available  immediately  for  $38,000. 
ONE,  Atlanta.  Call  (404)  458-9351. 
Fax  (404)  458-5836. 


FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4”  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of: 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 
1  160-page  double  3:2  folder 
12-Fully  automatic  45"  reels 
New  GE  drives  in  1984 
ONE  GOSS  MK  II  PRESS  22  3/4” 

8  -  Units,  digital  reels 
4  -  0}lor  humps 
1  -  Single  3:2  Imperial  folder 
New  SITR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
TWO  GOSS  MK  II  23  9/16” 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  II  units,  digital  reels 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 
1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050Fax#  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  C-150  (1985)  -  21  1/2” 

4  -  4  high 
1  -  3  high 
1  -  floor  unit 
3  -  folders 
Available  now. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
_ (201)  492-8877 _ 

KING  NEWSKING 

3  unit  press,  heavy  duty  jaw  folder.  In 
mint  condition.  $105,000.00. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

3- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

1- Unit  Community,  grease  lub  - 
recond. 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  “as  is”  or 
recond. 

8-Unit  600  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

4- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders 

5- Unit  1 100  series  Suburban 

2- Unit  Signature  with  folder,  22-3/4” 
2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

5- Unit  V-15  A  1967  w/JF7,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  available  now 

6- Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  W/JF7 
4-Unit  V-25  w/JFlO,  1978  -  good 
condition  and  available  now 

JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Enkel  splicer,  ribbon  deck,  press  drives, 
ink  pumps,  gluers  and  more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELUNG  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  bal¬ 
loon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  METROLINER  22  3/4” 

15  -  Mono  units 
3  -  Half  decks 
1  -  Regent  2:1  folder 
9  -  45”  RTP’s 

Installed  new  1980/84  &  can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Offered  as  complete  press  or 
on  component  basis. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 

SUBURBAN  2000-22  3/4  INCHES 
This  fine  2000  series  suburban  press 
has  6  units,  1  or  2  SSC  folders,  2500 
C.P.H.  manual  rollstands.  Recently 
selectively  repaired.  Available  now. 
Attractively  priced. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  -  Assis- 
tantshlps  available  .to  students  with 
strong  backgrounds  in  journalism, 
broadcasting,  advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  interpersonal-organizational 
communication.  Graduate  program 
offers  a  master's  degree  in  Communica¬ 
tion.  Interpersonal/Public  Communica¬ 
tion,  and  Public  Relations.  Tuition  and 
$4,500  per  academic  year.  For  more 
information  contact  Dr.  E.  Joseph 
Broussard,  (318)  231-6103,  or  write  to 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
Communication  Department,  PO  Box 
43650,  Lafayette,  LA  70504. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS  to  study  for 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  mass  communication. 
Teach  or  do  research.  Start  Fall  1990. 
Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Graduate 
Record  Examination  required.  Contact 
Dr.  Leonard  Tipton,  Graduate  Coordina¬ 
tor,  Journalism  Department,  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
32611-2084. 

_ AA/EOE. _ 

Journalism  Assistant/Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  to  teach  in  the  print  sequence  of  the 
Mass  Communications  Department  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwards- 
ville.  The  successful  candidate's  area  of 
competence  could  include  advertising, 
public  relations  and  desk  top  publish¬ 
ing.  Secondary  area:  reporting.  The 
academic  year  contract  is  for  a  tenure 
track  position  and  will  become  effective 
September  16,  1990.  Ph.  D.  required, 
ABDs  near  completion  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Quality  professional  experience 
and  some  teaching  desirable.  SlUE  is 
ideally  situated  20  minutes  from  down¬ 
town  St.  Louis  on  2600  acres  of  rolling 
hills.  Submit  letters  of  application, 
resumes  and  3  letters  of  reference  to: 
Barbara  C.  Regnell,  Chairperson, 
Department  of  Mass  Communications, 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwards- 
ville,  Edwardsville,  Illinois 
62026-1775  by  December  1, 1989.  As 
an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer  SlUE  offers  equal  employ¬ 
ment  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  age,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  handicap  and  strongly  encour¬ 
ages  female  and  minority  applications. 


OBERLIN 


MANAGER  OF 
NEWS  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


NEW  LISTINGS 

21- 1/2"  cutoff: 

GOSSC150,  4-High  (2) 

22"  cutoff: 

Goss  Urbanite,  7  units 

Goss  SSC  folder,  balloon 

Super  Gazette,  4  units  &  satellite 

22- 3/4"  cutoff 

Goss  Metro,  8  units,  2  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color, 
1976 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  1964 
Goss  SSC,  4  units 
Goss  SC,  8  units 
Goss  SC,  7  units,  1975 
Harris  845,  8  units 
Harris  V25,  8  units,  two  JF25 
Harris  V25,  6  units,  JF25 
Daily  King,  10  units,  KJ8 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  4  units  2  decks 
TKS  double  width,  5  units,  1  deck 

Miscellaneous: 

MEG  D200  splicer  (2) 

Custom-Bilt  trimmers,  TK300  (3) 
Upper  formers  for  Community,  SC, 
SSC,  and  Urbanite  folders 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  TRADE-IN  PRESSES 
4  -  Unit  Goss  Comm.  w/Comm.  folder 
from  wkly.  Wl  paper 
1  -  Goss  Community  oil  bath  unit 
1  -  Quadra  -  Color  unit  (1981) 

3  -  1979  Web  Leader  printing  units 

4  -  Unit  Web  Leader  with  8  web  folder, 
1/2  &  1/4  pg 

1  -  1967  Goss  SC  folder,  1/2  &  1/4  pg 
7  -  Unit  News  Kingw/KJ6  folder  (1970) 
4  -  Unit  Harris  V15A  w/JF7  folder 
JF7  folder  w/20  hp  press  drive 
News  King  add-on  units  (1970-74) 

KJ6  News  King  folders  with  20  or  30  hp 
drives 

All  equipment  offered  "as  is"  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  373-8892 
5300  Foxridge  Drive 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING  TEACHER  FOR  ACCRE¬ 
DITED  DEPARTMENT  nea'  Dallas  -  Fort 
Worth.  /Vssistant  or  associate  professor 
to  teach  advertising  creative  courses  at 
the  University  of  North  Texas  beginning 
in  fall  1990.  Master's  required,  Ph.D. 
preferred  for  tenure  track  position. 
Strong  professional  background  in  crea¬ 
tive  a  must.  Some  university  teaching 
experience  helpful.  Professional  in 
Residence  appointment  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  in  lieu  of  advanced  degree.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline  Jan.  15,  1990.  Send 
letter,  resume,  three  recommendation 
letters  to  Journalism  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  University  of  North  Texas,  Denton, 
TX  76203-5278.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


Assistant  Professor.  Department  of 
Communications,  The  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Martin,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  (tenure  track)  to  teach  undergradu¬ 
ate  broadcasting  classes,  including 
television  production,  introduction  to 
broadcasting  classes,  television  direc¬ 
tion,  and  electronic  field  proouction. 
Qualifications  include  Ph.  D.  in 
communications,  background  in 
production,  familiarity  with  commercial 
and  public  broadcasting.  College  teach¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Send  letter  of 
application,  vita  and  three  current 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Norman 
Greer,  305  Gooch  Hall,  UTM,  Martin, 
Tennessee  38238.  Review  of  applica¬ 
tions  will  begin  on  December  15,  1989, 
but  position  will  remain  open  until 
filled.  UTM  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Chairperson.  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  The  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Martin,  beginning  Fall  1990.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  leadership  of  academic  unit 
consisting  of  seven  faculty  members, 
200  majors,  and  communications  prog¬ 
rams  in  broadcasting,  journalism,  and 
public  relations.  Applicant  must  have 
an  earned  doctorate  in  a  communica¬ 
tions  field,  demonstrated  excellence  in 
teaching  and  research,  and  ability  to 
provide  leadership  in  enhancing  teach¬ 
ing.  One-half  time  teaching  required, 
with  experience  in  broadcasting  and 
photography/graphics  instruction  help¬ 
ful.  Rank  and  sala^  dependent  on  qual¬ 
ifications.  Send  vita  and  three  current 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Dorotha 
Norton,  Search  Committee  Chair,  305 
Gooch  Hall,  UTM,  Martin,  Tennessee 
38238.  Review  of  applications  will 
begin  on  December  15, 1989,  but  posi¬ 
tion  will  remain  open  until  filled.  UTM 
is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  Women  and  minorities 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 


Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  Communicat'ions 

Oberlin  College  is  seeking  a  skilled, 
creative,  dynamic  person  with  signifi¬ 
cant  experience  in  journalisnVpublic 
relations  to  fill  the  position  of  Manager 
of  News  Services/Assistant  to  the 
Director ofCommunications.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  managementof  Ober- 
lin's  relations  with  national,  regional 
and  local  media  and  acting  on  the 
Director's  behalf  in  other  communica¬ 
tions  matters,  when  necessary. 
Essential  are  excellent  written  and  oral 
communications  skills;  understanding/ 
interest  in  higher  education  issues, 
specifically  at  a  liberal  arts  college, 
and  music.  Non-smoker  preferred. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience; 
generous  benefits.  Submit  resume  by 
November  17  to  Barbara  Chalsma, 
Oberlin  Office  of  Communications, 
153  W.  Lorain  St.,  Oberlin,  OH  44074. 

Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Empioyer 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

REF:  N114  -  Harris  V-15A,  5  units, 
JF-7  Folder 

REF:  N115  -  Harris  V-15A,  8  units. 
Double  Ender 

REF:  N116  -  Harris  V-25,  8  units, 
JF-10  folder 

REF:  N117  -  Harris  V-25,  9  units,  2 
JF-25  folders 

REF:  N 118 -Harris  N-845,  4  units  RH, 
RBC-2  folder  w/upperformer 
REF:  N119  -  V-15A  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt,  ductor  style 
REF:  N120  -  V-25  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt  or  as  is 

REF:  N121  -  Custom  built  300,  3  Knife 
trimmer 

REF:  N122  -  Fairchild  (Newsking)  2 
units,  1  folder 

REF:  N123  -  Color  King,  7  units,  1 
folder 

REF:  N124  -  Fairchild  (Color  King), 
heatset,  5  units. 

These  press  systems  and  components 
are  owned  by  EGS  Americas,  Inc.  and 
are  available  "AS  IS"  or  completely 
rebuilt. 

EGS  AMERICAS  Inc. 

90  Washington  Street 
Dover,  NH  03820 
Tel:  (603)  742-4969 
FAX:  (603)  742-0535 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hoe  colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16  C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 

Goss  Balloon  Formers 

Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 

Goss  RTP's  40  and  42  inches 

Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 

Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 

Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4  C.O. 

Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Inc.  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

Cfatsffied  MnrOstn:  If  you 
nta  your  needs,  pleeee  cel 


UNIMAN  2/2  semi-cylindrical  press,  22 
3/4".  4  units  plus  2  color  decks  offer 
great  versatility.  Half  and  quarter 
folder.  Remanfactured  with  12  months 
warranty.  ONE,  Atlanta.  Call  (404) 
458-9351.  Fax  (404)  458-5836. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 

Harris  V-15  A  6  units,  new  style  with 
JF-1  folder  22-3/4”  c.o. 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 
Harris  JF-4  combination  folder  with  1/2 
&  1/4  and  double  parallel  22-3/4" 
c.o. 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  folders 
Sheeter,  Clark-Aiken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4"  by  36"  double¬ 
width 

Count-o-veyor  2  model  104,  as-is  or 
rebuilt  with  Tach  generators 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 
W  &  H  FLEXO 

WILL  CONSIDER  ALL  OFFERS 
4-Unit  1984  Windmoeller  Hoelscher 
press  with  3  half  decks,  double  3:2 
folder  &  RTPs.  Cut-off  is  23-9/16"  but 
can  be  reduced  to  22”.  Available  for 
immediate  removal. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

Royal  Zenith  200S  Color  Scanner  On¬ 
line  color  video  previewer,  color  selec¬ 
tive  USM,  four-up  productivity,  automa¬ 
tic  grain  deduction.  Affordable,  fast  and 
easy  to  operate.  Ideal  for  newspaper 
color.  Graphtek  (412)  341-2448. 

Outlawing  all  automatic 
weapons  would  be  a  magni¬ 
ficent  gesture.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that 
Gettysburg  has  a  local  ordi¬ 
nance  forbidding  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  firearms. 

Home  D.  King _ 

don’t  eee  a  cetegory  UM 
I  us  et  (212)  675-4380. 


Communication.  Tenure  track  position 
at  assistant  professor  level.  Primary 
teaching  and  research  responsibilities 
are  in  organizational  writing,  including 
public  relations.  Additional  responsibH- 
ity  includes  serving  as  advisor  for  the 
student  weekly  newspaper.  Ability  to 
teach  print  media  production  tech¬ 
niques  is  desirable.  Position  begins 
August  1990.  Ph.D.  preferred.  Please 
send  resume,  letter  of  application,  and 
appropriate  examples  of  teaching, 
research  and  scholarship  to  Dr.  Jim 
Seroka,  Head,  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences,  Box  EP,  Behrend  College, 
Station  Road,  Erie,  PA  16563-0500. 
To  ensure  consideration,  send  materials 
by  December  8, 1989.  Applications  will 
be  accepted  until  the  position  is  filled. 
AN  AFFIRMATIVE  /\CTION/EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER.  WOMEN 
AND  MINORITIES  ENCOURAGED  TO 
APPLY. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  4,  1989 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEHHIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


JOURNALISM/MASS  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION  POSITION:  The  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Little  Rock  Departnnent  of 
Journalism  seeks  a  faculty  member  with 
the  expertise  and  ability  to  teach  skills 
courses  (in  print  journalism,  broadcast 
journalism  or  public  information)  and 
graduate  courses.  The  position  requires 
a  doctorate  or  law  degree  with  appropri¬ 
ate  professional  experience  or  a 
master's  degree  with  extensive  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  This  is  a  tenure-track 
position  at  the  assistant  or  associate 
rofessor  level  starting  in  August  1990. 
he  department  has  ACEJMC  accredita¬ 
tion  and  is  located  in  the  state's  media 
center.  Send  resume  and  three  names 
of  references  to  Search  Committee 
Chair,  Department  of  Journalism, 
UALR,  2801  S.  University  Ave.,  Little 
Rock,  AR  72204.  The  application 
review  process  will  start  on  Nov.  27  and 
continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 

Applications  will  be  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion  under  the  Arkansas  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little 
Rock  is  an  Affimative  Action,  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  and  actively 
seeks  the  candidacy  of  minorities  and 
women. 


M.S.  -  Journalism.  The  College  of 
Communications  at  The  University  of 
Tennessee  invites  applications  from 
experienced  journalists  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  practitioners  for  its  graduate  prog¬ 
ram  in  media  management.  This  unique 
M.S.  program  is  designed  for  profes¬ 
sionals  desiring  advanced  training  in 
media  administration.  Graduate  assis- 
tantships  available.  Contact  Dr.  H.H. 
Howard,  Communications,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  TN  37996. 
Complete  applications  for  fall  1990  due 
March  1.  GRE  required. 

Minorities  and  women  are  especially 
urged  to  apply. 


NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR.  Alfred 
University  seeks  and  energetic,  creative 
and  experienced  writer  to  manage  its 
news  Bureau  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Relations.  Must  be  adept  at  obtaining 
national  and  regional  publicity.  The 
successful  candidate  should  possess  at 
least  a  bachelor's  degree,  preferabley  in 
journalism  or  English.  Also  required  are 
at  least  four  years  of  experience  in 
media  relations  or  a  related  field,  as 
well  as  excellent  writing  skills.  Located 
in  the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  region  in 
Western  New  York,  Alfred  University  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  small 
comprehensive  universities  in  the  East. 
Submit  a  resume,  names  of  three  refer¬ 
ences,  and  writing  samples  to:  Dr. 
William  Stepp,  Director  of  Develop¬ 
ment,  Alfred  University,  PO  Box  834, 
Alfred,  NY  14802.  AA/EOE  Employer. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 
Seeks  candidates  for  department  head 
for  agricultural  communications. 
Service-oriented  unit  serves  campus 
researchers,  extension  specialists  and 
faculty  members,  and  communicates 
news  and  regulatory  information  to 
media  and  the  public.  Staff  of  33 
people  includes  writers,  editors,  radio 
and  video  producers,  graphic  artists, 
visual  display  creators  and  distribution 
center  personnel.  Bachelor's  degree 
required;  master's  preferred.  Profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  communication  or 
related  area  required.  Send  letter  and 
resume  by  Dec.  1  to: 

Agricultural  Administration 
Head  Search  Committee 
Agricultural  Administration  Building 
West  Lafayette,  IN  47907 
Purdue  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


The  P.l.  Reed  School  of  Journalism, 
West  Virginia  University,  seeks 
candidates  for  a  te'. ure-track  position  in 
the  news-editoriji  sequence.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  have  solid  background  in 
graphics  and  be  able  to  teach  courses  in 
newswriting,  editing,  mass  communica¬ 
tion,  ethics,  research  methods.  The 
position  includes  advising,  service  and 
research.  Ph.D.  or  ABD  with  teaching 
experience  preferred;  professional 
experience  required.  Send  letter  and 
vita  to  Dr.  James  Paty,  WVU,  Morgan¬ 
town,  WV  26506-6100.  Search 
committee  will  begin  reviewing  applica¬ 
tions  after  Feb.  1,  1990;  appointment 
begins  Aug.  15,  1990.  Position  open 
until  filled.  West  Virginia  University  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
Program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-8613.  AA/EOE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DAYTON 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Lecturer  in  Communication  to  teach 
public  relations.  Renewable  appoint¬ 
ment  for  maximum  of  five  years.  Salary 
negotiable  for  9  month  contract.  Start  - 
8/16/90.  M.A.  or  M.S.  required. 
Demonstrated  teaching  competency 
and  substantial  professional  experience 
in  public  relations  required.  Must  be 
qualified  to  teach  courses  in  a  public 
relations  sequence.  Some  responsibility 
in  administration  of  internship  program 
possible.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
vita  with  names  of  at  least  three  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Dr.  Don  B.  Morlan,  Chairper¬ 
son;  Dept,  of  Communication;  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Dayton;  Dayton,  OH  45469.  Dead¬ 
line  -  January  15,  1990  or  until 
position  is  filled. 

University  of  Dayton  is  a  EEO/AA 
Employer. 

University  of  Florida  College  of 

Journalism  &  Communications 

Photojournalism  position,  assistant  or 
associate  professor,  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Master's  degree  and  minirnum 
five  years  experience  preferred.  Nine- 
month,  tenure-track  position  with  po^i- 
bility  of  summer  employment.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $32,000  and  competitive 
depending  on  qualifications.  Starting 
date  August  1990.  Persons  especially 
interested  in  new  photojournalism  tech¬ 
nologies  are  urged  to  apply.  College 
offers  excellent  racilities.  Applications 
must  be  postmarked  by  Dec.  1,  1989. 
Send  letter  of  application,  vita  and 
three  professional  or  academic  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dr.  Jon  Roosenraad,  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611.  (An  AA/ 
EEO  Employer).  Photographs  and  port¬ 
folio  materials  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a  postage-paid 
envelope. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DAYTON 
JOURNALISM 

/tssistant  professor;  tenure  track.  Salary 
negotiable  for  9  month  contract.  Start 
8/16/90.  M.A.  or  M.S.  required.  Prog¬ 
ress  toward  a  Ph.D.  or  substantial 
professional  or  teaching  experience 
required.  Must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
teaching  competency.  Must  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  a  varied  of  skills  courses 
in  an  undergraduate  journalism  sequ¬ 
ence.  Send  letter  of  application,  vita 
with  names  of  at  least  three  references 
to:  Dr.  Don  B.  Morlan,  Chair;  Dept,  of 
Communication;  University  of  Dayton; 
Dayton,  OH  45469.  Deadline  -  January 
15,  1990  or  until  position  is  filled. 

University  of  Dayton  is  a  EEO/AA 
Employer. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  -  Once  in  a 
lifetime  opportunity  to  have  fun  while 
running  the  day  to  day  operations  of  a 
20  year  old,  L.l.  alternative/ 
entertainment  paper.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales,  production,  circulation 
to  develop  market  potential.  Letter, 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
303,  Roslyn,  NY  11576. 

CONTROLLER/ 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
Zone  2,  20,000  circulation  daily  news¬ 
paper,  seeking  controller/chief  financial 
officer.  Responsibilities  include  general 
ledger,  accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable,  credit  collections,  payroll  and 
benefit  handling.  Candidate  should 
have  experience  in  budgeting  and  cost 
analysis;  also  managerial  skills.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
4210,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANGER/ 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Florida  West  Coast  group  of  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers  has  opening  for  a  go 
getter  to  head  profit  center  with  staff  of 
14,  publishing  a  weekly  aimed  at  our 
affluent  Sarasota  seniors.  Candidate 
should  have  proven  track  record  in 
competitive  print  advertising  sales.  We 
are  inclined  to  prefer  weekly  or  shopper 
to  daily  newspaper  experience.  This 
publication  has  had  three  General 
Managers,  all  of  whom  have  advanced 
to  greater  responsibilities  and  income. 
Winners  only....  call  or  write  Derek 
Rankin  or  Huey  Stinson,  Sun  Coast 
Media  Group,  at  (813)  484-2611,  200 
E.  Venice  Avenue,  Venice,  FL  32485. 


Zone  9  opportunity  for  hands-on  general 
manager  with  strong  emphasis  In  sales 
and  marketing  at  rapidly  expanding 
paid  weekly  in  outstanding  market. 
People  and  leadership  skills  are  essen¬ 
tial.  If  you  can  sell  and  motivate  others 
to  sell  as  well,  value  quality  and  service, 
are  a  team  player,  and  performance 
oriented,  you  may  wish  to  apply.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefit  plan;  outstanding 
salary  and  bonus  package.  Growth 
oriented  company.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Do  you  appreciate  the  mountains, 
lakes,  the  arts  with  a  four  season  envi¬ 
ronment?  If  your  answer  Is  yes  to  this 
question,  then  you  should  continue 
reading  this  advertisement. 

We  are  a  quality  conscious,  customer 
driven  Metro  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  seeking  an  Advertising  Director 
with  a  broad  base  of  experience  in  Clas¬ 
sified,  Retail  and  National  Advertising. 

The  person  we  are  seeking  must  be  an 
aggressive,  people  (employee  and 
customer)  oriented,  goal  directed  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  proven  marketing  and 
sales  background. 

The  position  offers  an  exciting  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  and  progress  with  a 
customer  service  and  quality  perfor¬ 
mance  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
company. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Box  4246,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

The  only  way  to  solve  the 
traffic  problems  of  the 
country  is  to  pass  a  law  that 
only  paid-for  cars  are 
allowed  to  use  the  high¬ 
ways. 

Will  Rogers 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  4,  1989 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Daily  with  surrounding  weeklies  needs 
Director  of  Advertising,  to  lead  staff  of 
18.  Candidates  must  be  strong  in 
hiring,  training,  managing  and  motivat¬ 
ing  outside  staff  to  sell  small  and 
midsize  accounts.  Must  be  able  to  close 
a  sale.  Ad  Management  a  must.  Salary 
and  bonus  are  excellent  for  this  job  in  a 
Zone  2  most  desirable  location.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4232,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Daily  in  solid  community  with  indust¬ 
rial,  transportation  and  agricultural 
economic  base,  needs  replacement  of 
retiring  advertising  director. 

Must  nave  leadership  qualities,  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  newspaper  operations,  able 
to  train,  inspire  and  manage  veteran 
display  and  classified  staff,  ^ould  be  a 
"hands-on”  advertising  director,  prom¬ 
otional  minded  with  proven  track 
record,  with  ability  to  improve  and  build 
existing  T.M.C. 

20,000  Mon-Fri  PM  and  Sat.  AM  in 
Zone  5.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
outlining  salaty  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  are  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP 

We  are  looking  for  a  highly  motivated  ad 
sales  pro  who  can  make  an  immediate 
impact  on  our  highly  successful  one 
year  role  newspaper/magazine  covering 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  boating 
in  the  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest.  This 
straight  commission  position  will  allow 
you  to  determine  your  own  financial 
future.  Call  Charles  Leininger, 
Publisher,  Pacific  Northwest  Outdoors, 
Bellevue.  WA  (206)  881-2669. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Times-Union,  one  of  Florida’s 
major  metropolitan  newspapers,  is 
seeking  a  highly  experienced  individual 
to  restructure  its  classified  advertising 
department.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
be  an  excellent  manager  of  people  and 
have  the  ability  to  develop  effective 
pricing  strategies,  contemporary  classi¬ 
fied  formats  and  to  develop  a  top-notch 
sales  organization.  The  Times-Union 
offers  a  highly  competitive  salary  and 
incentive  program.  Please  respond  with 
letter  and  resume  to  Paul  M.  Cohen, 
Corporate  Director  of  Marketing,  Morris 
Communications  Corporation,  PO  Box 
1949,  Jacksonville,  FI  32231. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
60,(X)0  circulation  and  growing  daily/ 
weekly  newspaper  group  seeks  creative 
manager  to  develop  a  1990's  classified 
strategy  for  three  newspapers.  Previous 
classified  experience  in  competitive 
market  a  plus.  Opportunity  in  explosive 
market,  tribune  Co.  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Advertising  Director,  Mary 
Jacobus,  SDR/Times  Advocate  News¬ 
papers,  207  East  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Escondido,  CA  92025. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Times-Union,  one  of  Florida's 
major  metropolitan  newspapers,  is 
seeking  a  highly  experienced  individual 
to  restructure  its  classified  advertising 
department  and  develop  its  classified 
products.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
be  an  excellent  manager  of  people  and 
have  the  ability  to  develop  effective 
pricing  strategies,  contemporary  classi¬ 
fied  formats  and  a  top-notch  sales  orga¬ 
nization.  The  Times-Union  offers  a 
highly  competitive  salary  and  incentive 
program.  Please  respond  with  letter  and 
resume  to: 

Paul  M.  Cohen 

Corporate  Director  of  Marketing 
Morris  Communications  Corporation 
PO  Box  1949 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Southeastern  PA  daily  and  SUN  search¬ 
ing  for  creative  result-or  ented  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  Individual  must  be  highly 
self-motivated  with  experience  in 
telemarketing/phone  operation.  College 
degree  with  experience  in  competitive 
market  real  plus.  All  inquiries  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Tim  Birch,  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times,  8400  Route  13,  Levit- 
town,  PA  19057. 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Charlotte  Observer  is  seeking  a 
classified  telephone  sales  manager  to 
manage  our  telephone  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  Responsibilities  include  sales 
direction,  staffing,  training  and  deve¬ 
lopment  for  a  staff  of  35  plus  3  supervi¬ 
sors.  The  person  we  are  seeking  should 
have  a  college  degree  or  equivalent  and 
should  be  a  proven  leader  in  classified 
telephone  sales.  Position  requires  clas¬ 
sified  and  telelphone  systems  know¬ 
ledge,  supervisory  experience  and  a 
solid  background  in  telephone  sales. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary  plus 
bonus,  a  comprehensive  benefits  pack¬ 
age  and  a  positive  wOrk  environment 
with  a  successful  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Personnel  Sen/ice  Manager, 
The  Charlotte  Obsenrer,  PO  Box  32188, 
Charlotte,  NC  28232. 

EOE  M/F 


Take  a  GIANT  step.  .  . 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Wichita  Eagle,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  with  190,000  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  in  Kansas'  largest  city  is  seeking 
an  Art  Director  to  supervise  four-person 
news  graphics  department.  We  want  an 
aggressive,  imaginative,  energetic  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  take  full  advantage  of  a 
young  and  talented  staff,  our  full-color 
Mac  lIXs,  and  make  things  happen. 
Lots  of  hands-on.  Ours  is  a  well 
designed  colorful  paper  that  is  eager  to 
continue  to  advance  in  the  field  of 
design  illustration  and  informational 
graphics.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Russ  Kramer,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Wichita  Eagle,  PO  Box  820, 
Wichita,  KS  67201. 


CREATIVE  SERVICES  MANAGER 
One  of  the  nation's  finest  newspapers  is 
seeking  a  highly  creative  manager  to 
oversee  Creative  Senrices  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing  department.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  developing  and  coordinating 
innovative  support  materials  for  user 
departments  and  corporate  clients. 

Minimum  five  years  management  in 
creative,  graphic  design  field  with  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  computer  graphics. 
Individual  must  have  excellent  interper¬ 
sonal  skills.  Additionally,  five  years 
sales/marketing  experience  preferred. 
40-50K  based  on  experience. 

Submit  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Tom  Bryan 
Human  Resources 
The  Seattle  Times 
PO  Box  70 
Seattle,  WA  98111 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ARTIST 

Our  promotions  department  needs  your 
creative  talents,  communication  skills 
and  production  knowledge  to  assist  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
our  promohon  plans. 

Seeking  individual  with  2  plus  years 
graphic  art  experience  in  developing 
advertising  campaigns  and  related 
collateral  material  and  have  Macintosh 
computer  skills. 

The  Modesto  Bee  is  a  leading  Central 
Valley  newspaper  and  offers  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary,  excellent  benefits  and  a 
creative  work  environment.  Send 
resume  to:  Personnel,  The  Modesto 
Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto,  CA 
95352. 


From  fortune  to  misfortune 
is  but  a  step:  from  misfor¬ 
tune  to  fortune  is  a  long 
way. 

Yiddish  Proverb 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  is  seeking  an 
artist  with  strong  Macintosh  skills  and 
creative  flair.  Challenging  job  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  creating  color  illustra¬ 
tions  for  features  sections,  information¬ 
al  graphics  for  news.  The  State  Journal 
is  a  growing  newspaper  in  a  vibrant 
university  and  state  capital  community. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Callinan, 
Editor,  Lansing  State  Journal,  120  East 
Lenawee,  Lansing,  Ml  48919. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  Florida  Gulf  Coast 
daily  seeks  newsroom  artist.  Strong 
illustration,  infographic  ability 
required.  Mac  experience  preferred. 
Resume,  work  samples,  salary  history 
and  three  references  to  Anne  Saul, 
Executive  Editor,  Pensacola  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  Box  12710,  Pensacola,  FL  32574. 
Immediate  opening.  EOE.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 

Exceptional  career  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  with  leading  software  development 
company  in  our  applications  and  client 
support  departments  for  individuals 
with  circulation  experience. 

Applications  specialists  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  site  surveys  as  well  as  installa¬ 
tion  of  our  software  and  client  training. 
Availability  to  travel  required. 

Client  support  reps  will  be  responsible 
for  telephone  support.  Must  have  excel¬ 
lent  system  knowledge  as  well  as  inter¬ 
personal  and  problem  solving  skills. 

Send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Director 
Integrated  Newspaper  Systems  Inti. 
10975  Benson  Drive 
Overland  Park,  KS  66210 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


150,000  national  outdoor  specialty 
magazine,  established  1925,  seeks 
experienced  ciculation/business  mana¬ 
ger  with  proven  skills  in  budgeting, 
organization,  circulation  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Advancement  to  general  manage¬ 
ment  possible.  Columbus  is  a  growing 
metropolitan  area  in  good  demo¬ 
graphics,  fine  schools,  excellent  living 
conditions.  Please  send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to:  K. 
Maccracken,  F-F-G,  2878  E.  Main  St., 
Columbus,  OH  43209. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Large  Zone  5  metropolitan  shopper 
seeking  proven  professional  to  manage 
a  saturation  distribution  system  that 
combines  mail  with  an  Independent 
carrier  force.  Solid  carrier  system  exper¬ 
ience  a  must.  Competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits.  Outstanding  growth 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Box  4228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Aggressive,  hard-driving  manager 
needed.  Must  lead  by  example  and  set 
the  pace  tor  growth  in  this  Zone  4  mark¬ 
et.  You  will  direct  a  team  of  District 
Managers  in  this  suburban/rural  territ¬ 
ory.  Position  responsible  for  growth  in 
20-plus  counties.  Currently  25,000 
daily  circulation  and  part  of 
70,000-plus  organization.  Excellent 
planning,  motivational,  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  a  must.  Degree  in  business 
or  related  studies  preferred.  Attractive 
salary,  excellent  benefits  and  lucrative 
profit-sharing  plan.  Fast-paced  position 
in  a  growing  area.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  4215,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  seek  an  aggressive  achiever  with 
proven  expertise  in  the  distribution  of 
controlled  circulation  publications.  You 
will  develop  and  manage  international 
distribution  of  two  magazines  and  five 
newsletters.  Responsibilities  include 
setting  and  controlling  your  budget  as 
well  as  developing  specialized  mailing 
lists.  The  successful  applicant  will  have 
three  to  five  years  of  closely  related 
experience  in  publication  circulation. 
Excellent  computer  skills  (Paradox  and 
other  IBM  or  Macintosh  compatible 
software)  and  a  familiarity  with  U.S. 
Postal  regulations  are  also  required. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  The  Creative  Factory,  PO  Box 
2369,  Winter  Park,  Florida, 
32790-2369,  Attention:  Kathleen 
Murphy.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Circulation  management  candidate 
needed  for  upper  midwest,  70,000 
circulation  daily  in  university  town. 
Staff  currently  solid  but  we  are  seeking 
a  qualified  candidate  who  may  develop 
into  our  next  circulation  manager  within 
1-3  years.  The  successful  candidate 
could  be  circulation  manager  of  a  small¬ 
er  paper  or  have  circulation  experience 
at  a  larger  paper.  Send  resume  and  brief 
letter  stating  career  goals  to  Box  4201, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


We're  looking  for  an  experienced  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  for  our  little  daily  in 
beautiful  northern  New  England.  Prim¬ 
ary  responsibilities  include  establishing 
and  maintaining  motor  routes,  building 
single  copy  sales  and  running  the  mail 
room.  If  you  have,  the  ability  to  be 
sen/ice  and  promotion-oriented  at  the 
same  time  and  know  we're  not  talking 
about  a  9  to  5  job  we'll  be  interested.  In 
addition  to  competitive  salary  and 
bonus  package  we  offer  a  terrific  non- 
urban  lifestyle  and  the  excitment  of  a 
competitive  challenge.  Send  resume 
and/or  letter  of  introduction  and  your 
income  history  to  Box  4238,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Marketing: 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  looking  for  a  Circulation  Promotion 
Manager  who  isn’t  afraid  of  being  the  Best  in  the  East.  We 
just  brought  home  13  awards  from  the  IMNA  Eastern 
Regional  including  “Best  in  the  East,”  but  we’re  still  not 
satisfied.  As  part  of  a  department  reorganization,  we’re 
now  seeking  an  experienced  manager  to  tackle  circulation 
promotion  challenges  in  the  Baltimore/Washington  area, 
the  country’s  third-largest  market. 

High  on  our  list  will  be  increasing  direct  response  sales, 
single  copy  sales,  and  reader  retention.  In  addition,  we’ll 
want  your  ideas  on  using  a  healthy  broadcast  budget  to  build 
circulation. 

If  you’re  a  circulation  or  marketing  director  with  a  flair  for 
strategic  planning  or  a  “top  100”  circulation  promotion 
manager  looking  for  a  fertile  ground  for  your  ideas,  we’re 
waiting  to  hear  from  you. 

We  offer  a  great  lifestyle,  a  great  company  and  a  creative 
focus  on  quality  and  results. 

Please  rush  your  resume  to: 

Sonja  Hunn 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
PO  Box  1377 
Baltimore,  MD  21278 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

EOE 
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HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
For  20,000  daily  and  Sunday  located  in 
Southern  California.  Smog-free  coastal 
city  60  miles  north  of  L.A.  Must  be  well- 
versed  in  all  aspects  of  home  delivery. 
To  $27K  to  start,  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities  unlimited.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Clyde  Barrow,  Circulation 
Manager,  The  Press  Courier,  300  W. 
9th  Street,  Oxnard,  CA  93030. 


ADVOCATE  for  Albuquerque  readers 
needed.  The  Albuquerque  Tribune, 
winner  of  this  year’s  APME  Public 
Sendee  Award  for  small  papers,  wants 
to  take  another  step  toward  becoming 
one  of  the  country’s  best  small  daily 
newspapers.  We're  looking  for  an 
aggressive  friend  of  readers  to  supen/ise 
our  eight-person  copy  desk.  Only  adept 

aers  who  care  about  customers 
apply  to  Editor  Tim  Gallagher, 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  PO  Drawer  T, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


A  growing  Pioneer  Press  community 
newspaper  group,  headquartered  in  the 
northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  associate  editor.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  would  be  second  in 
command  of  the  news  operation  and  fill 
in  for  the  executive  editor  in  his 
absence.  Applicants  should  have  a 
degree  in  journalism,  worked  as  a  repor¬ 
ter,  have  strong  editing  and  layout 
skills.  This  person  must  be  a  good  orga¬ 
nizer  and  manager  of  people;  oe  able  to 
coordinate  special  projects;  manage 
and  handle  complex  tasks.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 

Pioneer  Press 
Human  Resources 
1232  Central  Ave 
Wilmette,  IL  60091 
EOE  M/F 


ASSISTANT  REGIONAL  EDITOR 
wanted  by  southern  New  England  AM  to 
lead  our  fine  reporters  in  three  subur¬ 
ban  bureaus  to  new  heights  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  readability.  Supervisory 
experience  preferred,  but  others  whose 
work  shows  an  excellent  command  of 
language  and  an  eye  for  stories  with  a 
human  focus  will  be  considered.  We  pay 
a  competitive  salary  to  match  our 
competitive  market.  Please  send 
resume  and  no  more  than  ten  clips  to 
Box  4234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AS  NEWS  EDITOR  of  this  6,000  North 
Ohio  daily  you  will  direct  staff  of  6,  plus 
correspondents.  Your  challenge; 
continue  commitment  to  quality 
community  journalism  that  has  made 
this  paper  a  General  Excellence  winner. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  4225,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  daily,  25,000  circula¬ 
tion,  wants  assistant  news  editor  who 
has  an  eye  for  everything  from  typos  to 
graphics  and  an  intense  interest  in 
suite,  national  and  world  events.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  copy  editing, 
headline  writing,  and  layout  skills  to: 
Robert  Ashley,  Executive  Editor,  Centre 
Daily  Times,  TO  Box  89,  State  College, 
PA  16804. 


Award-winning  Sunbelt  Daily  is  seeking 
an  experience  reporter  who  can  accu¬ 
rately  and  clearly  write  about  news  rang¬ 
ing  from  budgets  to  human  interest 
features.  Applicant  must  be  skilled  in 
separating  news  from  rhetoric.  Photo 
skills  a  plus.  Resume,  salary  history, 
reference  to:  City  Editor  Todd  Prillhart, 
The  Meridian  Star,  TO  Box  1591,  Meri¬ 
dian,  MS  39301;  call,  (601) 

693-1551. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  5  years’  daily 
experience  a  must.  Beat:  high  tech, 
general  business.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Don  Henninger,  Business  Editor,  The 
Phoenix  Gazette,  120  E.  Van  Buren, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85004. 


HELP  WANTED 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Seeking  highly  motivated,  aggressive 
reporter  with  experience  covering  real 
estate  or  economic  development.  Daily 
newspaper  experience  helpful.  Position 
requires  understanding  city  and  county 
governmental  issues  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  business  community.  Must 
be  self-starter  with  ability  to  develop 
solid  sources.  Send  resume,  references, 
clips  to:  Howard  Inglish,  Editor,  Wichita 
Business  Journal,  138  Ida,  Wichita,  KS 
67211. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Palm  Beach  Post,  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  daily  newspaper  in  the  country,  is 
looking  for  feature  copy  editors  with  two 
to  five  years  experience.  We  offer  the 
sun  and  the  sea  as  well  as  a  creative 
opportunity  in  a  competitive  market.  If 
interested  send  resume  and  clips  to  Jan 
Tuckwood,  Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Features,  The  Palm  Beach  Post,  PO  Box 
24700,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33416. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Exciting  opportunity  to  join  our  award¬ 
winning  desk  staff.  Progressive  18,000 
afternoon  daily  in  beautiful  southern 
Oregon  seeks  a  copy  editor  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one  year  desk  experience  and 
excellent  skills  in  headline  writing  and 
editing.  A  strong  sense  of  graphic 
design  and  Mac  experience  could  lead 
you  to  a  very  bright  future  with  this 
young-thinking  company.  We  offer 
Oregon’s  quality  of  life,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package,  and  competitive  wage. 
Please  send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  references,  salary  histo^,  and 
samples  of  your  work  to:  Jim  Mitchell, 
News  Editor,  Grants  Pass  Daily  Courier, 
409  SE  7th  St.,  PO  Box  1468,  Grants 
Pass,  OR  97526. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Mid-sized  Zone  5  PM,  has  two  immedi¬ 
ate  copy  desk  openings.  Candidates 
must  have  strong  language  and  design 
skills.  Applicants  with  outstanding  work 
experience  will  be  considered  for  posi¬ 
tion  of  supervisor,  managing  5-person 
desk  and  overseeing  quality-control 
efforts.  Family-owned  newspaper  with 
good  pay,  benefits  in  community  with 
high  quality  of  life.  Send  your  resume  to 
Box  4214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Corporate  Communications  department 
of  major  ad  agency  seeks  gifted  writer  to 
transform  “corporatese"  into  vital  busi¬ 
ness  prose.  1  -  2  years  experience,  plus 
passion  for  ideas  and  writing  a  must. 
Send  clips  of  your  best  work  and 
resume.  Zone  5.  Box  4223,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

New  Jersey  60,000  D/S  AM  has  an 
opening  for  copy  editor  with  3-5  years 
experience  at  a  daily.  Wire  copy  and 
layout  experience  helpful.  Pagination 
training  available.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Gary  Schnorbus,  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Record,  629  Parsippany  Road,  TO  Box 
217,  Parsippany,  NJ  07054. 


COPY  EDITOR:  Need  experienced  copy 
editor  able  to  assume  weekend  or  daily 
slot  responsibilities  for  Gannett  news¬ 
paper.  We  are  an  afternoon  daily  and 
morning  weekend  paper  with  57,000 
daily,  82,000  Sunday  circulation.  We 
need  someone  with  good  news  judg¬ 
ment,  solid  headline  and  layout  skills 
and  good  people  skills.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  samples  to  Dave  Devenport, 
News  Editor,  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette, 
PO  Box  19430,  Green  Bay,  Wl 
54307-9430.  An  Equal  Opportunity 

Employer. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Must  understand  community  journal¬ 
ism,  handle  slot  near  term  on  competi¬ 
tive  PM  near  major  Zone  3  metro  mark¬ 
et.  Reporting,  desk  experience 
required.  Box  4235,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  is  seeking 
a  copy  editor  with  at  least  two  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Applicants 
must  be  skilled  in  copy  editing,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  layout.  The  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  is  an  innovative  morning 
paper  in  a  capital  city  and  university 
community  with  a  high  quality  of  life. 
Send  applications  promptly  to:  Clifford 
C.  Behnke,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  PO  Box  8058, 
Madison,  Wl  53708,  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 
Immediate  opening  for  a  strong  team 
player  on  a  features  desk  committed  to 
excellence  in  producing  Life  Style, 
Travel,  Food,  Fashion  and  Entertain¬ 
ment  sections  for  the  Houston  Post. 
Must  excel  in  page  design  (color  fronts 
and  inside  pages),  possess  strong  copy 
editing  and  headline-writing  skills,  pay 
attention  to  detail,  have  at  least  two 
years  newspaper  experience.  Competi¬ 
tive  pay.  Send  resume,  samples  of 
headlines,  editing,  color  and  B&W  page 
designs  including  section  fronts  and 
inside  pages,  along  with  three  profes¬ 
sional  references  and  cover  letter  stat¬ 
ing  how  your  abilities  fit  our  needs,  and 
date  of  availability  to:  Lori  Schaeffer, 
Chief,  Features  Designs  and  Editing 
Desk,  The  Houston  Post,  TO  Box  4747, 
Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 


Come  work  for  Chesapeake  Publishing 
Corp.  on  Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore. 
Openings  for  two  entry-level  general 
assignment  reporters  at  Sun.-Fri. 
14,C)00  circulation  daily.  Also  opening 
for  entry  level  news  editor/reporter  at 
community  weekly.  Contact:  Editor,  TO 
Box  600,  Easton,  MD  21601. 


Conscientious  reporter  capable  of  fast, 
clean,  accurate  copy  needed  for  small 
Caribbean  weekly.  Team  spirit  and 
minimum  18  month  commitment 
essential.  $175/wk.  Resume,  clips  to 
Box  4213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  TOP  PUBLISHING 
If  desk  top  publishing  in  the  Carribean 
appeals  to  you,  a  small  weekly  news¬ 
paper  seeks  a  successor  to  a  skilled, 
versatile  production  person.  Team  spirit 
and  minimum  18  month  commitment 
essential.  $200/week.  Rush  resume, 
samples  to  Box  4212,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Eastern  NC  weekly  newspaper  chain 
seeking  experience  reporter.  Lots  of 
hard  work,  and  lots  of  satisfaction  from 
community  recognition.  Must  be  fluent 
in  sports.  Photo  skills  helpful. 
$20()-250  per  week  plus  mileage  bene¬ 
fits.  Mail  resume  and  clips  to  Personnel 
Department,  News  Leader,  PO  Box 
158,  Fremont,  NC  27830. 


EDITOR 

Aggressive  person  needed  to  fill  one  of 
the  top  slots  at  one  of  Alabamas  fastest 
growing  AM  newspapers.  Candidate 
should  have  excellent  news  judgment, 
design  ability  and  management  skills. 
Send  resume,  example  of  page  design 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4240, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor 

Established  publisher  of  specialty 
publications  needs  self-directed  editor 
for  regional  auto  weekly  and  three 
senior  times  monthlies.  Need  to  be  able 
to  write,  edit,  use  a  camera  and  direct 
freelance  writers.  Fast-growing  organi¬ 
zation  with  new  titles  under  study. 
Become  part  of  a  growing  management 
team.  Write  Miller  Publications  L.P., 
TO  Box  75,  Argos,  IN  46501. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  WRITER-EDITOR  for 
opinion  staff  serving  daily  newspapers 
with  170,000  circulation  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  East  Bay.  Three  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience  required  along 
with  editorial-page  experience.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  editorials  and  copy 
editing  to  Rick  Fitch,  Lesher  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  PO  Box  5088,  Walnut 
Creek,  CA  94596. 


EDITOR 

Two  full-color,  award-winning  weeklies 
in  booming  Riverside  County,  CA  seeks 
seasoned,  people-oriented  journalist  to 
lead  and  teach  young  staff.  Good  wage, 
great  benefits,  company  car.  Send 
resume  to:  The  Sun-Tribune,  Box 
2108,  Lake  Elsinore,  CA  92331. 


ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER 
Los  Angeles  based.  Cover  film.  TV. 
music  for  international  news  organiza¬ 
tion.  Wire  service  experience  helpful, 
daily  experience  necessary.  Successful 
candidate  displays  accuracy,  style, 
speed.  Resume,  salary  histoiy,  non- 
returnable  clips.  Box  4233,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an  established  commu¬ 
nity-oriented  daily  AM  newspaper,  located  60  miles 
north  of  New  York  City.  Our  circulation  is  86,500 
daily  and  100,000  Sunday. 

We  are  currently  accepting  resumes  for  an  opening  in 
the  business  department  of  our  newsroom. 

Experience  in  business  reporting/writing  strongly 
preferred.  Responsibilities  will  include  writing  for  our 
weekly  business  section,  along  with  covering  daily 
business  stories. 

Send  resume  to  Debra  A.  Sherman,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Times  Herald-Record,  40  Mulberry  Street, 
Middletown,  NY  10940.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

M/FA^/H  _ _ 
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EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Our  staff  of  15-plus  serves  a  readership 
with  broad  interests  -  from  pros  to  high 
schools,  with  colleges,  outdoors  and 
recreational  sports  in  between. 

Locally,  we  have  championship  minor 
league  hockey,  basketball  and  baseball 
franchises;  NCAA  Division  I,  II  and  III 
teams  (plus  NCAA  Division  I  hockey 
Final  Four  in  ‘92);  Olympic  Develop¬ 
ment  Center  is  home  to  US  Olympic 
Hockey  team;  pro  tennis;  Lake  Placid 
sports;  Saratoga  horse  racing;  some 
NYC  coverage  ~  plus  new  in-town  sports 
arena. 

To  guide  aggressive,  imaginative  cover¬ 
age  of  this  mix  requires  a  track  record  ~ 
preferably  in  a  competitive  market  -  of 
editing,  planning,  staff-improvement 
skills,  and  an  ability  to  enhance  cover¬ 
age  and  presentation  that  already  has 
won  an  APSE  “Best  Sunday  Sports 
Section”  in  the  50,000  -  175,000 
class. 

Our  105,000  daily/175,000  Sunday 
newspaper  is  in  a  very  competitive, 
demanding  market  that  values  sports 
coverage. 

Applications,  by  mail  only,  should 
include  section  samples,  written  philo¬ 
sophy  statement,  salary  history;  Apply 
to  William  M.  Dowd,  The  Times  Union, 
Box  15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 

FEATURES  WRITER 
Do  you  write  with  a  flair?  Do  you  like  to 
dig  into  stories  and  look  at  them  from  all 
possible  angles?  Do  you  like  to  talk  to 
people  and  find  out  what  makes  them 
tick?  If  you  do,  then  you  may  be  the 
features  writer  that  we  are  looking  for. 
We  are  a  19,000  circulation  daily  in 
Central  Jersey  that  is  on  the  move  and 
looking  for  |»ople  who  want  to  grow 
with  us.  This  is  no  ordinary  features  job. 
It  demands  intelligence,  hard  work,  the 
willingness  to  tackle  complex  social 
issues  and  the  willingness  to  be  the 
best.  If  that  sounds  like  you,  contact 
Features  Editor  Barbara  Seidel,  8 
Robbins  St.,  Toms  River,  NJ  08754. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements.  NJ  and  area  appl¬ 
icants  only. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 

We're  making  the  transition  to  the  90’s 
with  well  designed,  intelligent  and 
information  packed  feature  sections. 
We're  looking  for  an  editor  with  signific¬ 
ant  management  experience  and  a  lively 
imagination  to  help  lead  our  34  person 
features  department  in  the  creation  of 
11-full-color-front  weekly  sections. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch,  is 
a  Pulitzer-Prize  winning,  Knight-Ridder 
daily  in  the  highly  competitive  and  high¬ 
ly  liveable  Twin  Cities.  Please  send 
resume,  sections  that  you’ve  overseen 
and  cover  letter  to;  Ken  Doctor,  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor/Features,  Pionner  Press 
Dispatch,  345  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul, 
MN  55101. 

EOE 


FEATURE  SECTIONS  EDITOR 
This  hands  on  position  entails  responsi- 
bility  for  daily  lifestyle  pages,  a 
weekend  magazine  and  special  adver¬ 
tising  sections  as  head  of  the  three 
person  department.  Supervising,  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  and  page  designing  skills 
needed.  Relevant  experience  required. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences  to;  James  B.  Kane,  Executive 
Editor/Administration,  Pottsville  Repu¬ 
blican,  PO  Box  209,  Pottsville,  PA 
17901. 


General  assignment  reporter,  also  life¬ 
style  editor,  sought  for  afternoon  daily 
in  county  of  35,000  population.  Write 
or  call  John  Callarman,  Executive 
Editor,  Register-News,  119  N.  9th  St., 
Mt.  Vernon,  IL  62864;  (618) 
242-0113. 


General  assignment  reporter  and  sports 
reporter  for  expanding  weekly  papers  in 
scenic  southern  Maryland.  Entry  level 
position.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  PO  Box  1430,  La  Plata,  MD 
20646.  (301)  870-3833. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
To  cover  hard  news  for  six  day  a  week, 
6,500  circulation  newspaper.  Job 
involves  covering  education,  county 
commission  and  some  courts.  This  job 
will  let  you  dig  in  and  grow.  Entry  level 
applicants  welcome.  Send  clips, 
resume,  and  references  to  Managing 
Editor  Margo  Ryan,  Williston  Daily 
Herald,  PO  Box  1447,  Williston,  ND 
58801. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring,  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list  (fee  required). _ 

Immediate  opening  on  expanding  sports 
staff  of  25,000  six-day  PM  in  south¬ 
eastern  Idaho.  1-3  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  preferred.  Must  have 
strong  layout  and  feature  writing  skills. 
Send  resume,  three  clips  and  layout 
samples  to  Chris  Wood,  The  Post- 
Register,  PO  Box  1800,  Idaho  Falls,  ID 
83403. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSIGNMENTS 

25,000  twice  weekly  going  daily  in  the 
next  2  years  needs  the  following:  2 
reporters,  1  sports  writer  and  1  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  All  positions 
require  two  years  of  experience.  English 
speaking  country  with  major  US  navel 
base.  Good  pay  -  No  taxes.  Send  resume 
by  fax  (319-359-8539).  Or  mail  to; 
GOOD  NEWS,  Suite  245  North,  Alpine 
Center,  Bettendorf,  lA  52722. 


It's  a  time-honored  tradition  in  the  West 
for  small  papers  to  do  big  stories.  We’ve 
done  our  share:  murder  in  the  state  pen; 
chaos  in  the  mental  hospital;  land  fraud 
on  the  high  desert.  But  we  also  reflect 
on  the  small  events  that  catch  our  eye:  a 
bear  that  wanders  downtown;  a  derelict 
who  gets  buried  with  military  honors. 

We’re  a  weekly  paper  with  a  confident 
flair.  Our  reporters  have  gone  on  to  The 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  The  Dallas  Times-Herald.  Others 
leave  papers  like  these  to  come  to  us. 

Make  no  mistake.  This  in  not  the  fast 
track.  This  is  the  road  not  taken.  It’s  a 
very  special  choice  to  work  here  -  and  a 
very  special  place  to  live. 

We  have  a  job  opening  for  a  writer  with 
solid  experience  delving  into  the  work¬ 
ings  of  city  or  state  government,  and 
who  has  turned  our  major  interpretive 
stories  in  clear,  lively  prose. 

If  that's  you  -  if  all  this  stirs  your  adre¬ 
naline  ~  write  Publisher,  The  Santa  Fe 
Reporter,  PO  Box  2306,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico  87501;  include  a  personal 
letter,  resume  and  at  least  five  writing 
samples. 


LAYOUT  AND  COPY  EDITOR  for  aggres¬ 
sive  45,000-circulation  suburban  daily 
tabloid,  PM  Monday-Friday,  AM  Satur¬ 
day.  Experience  in  Macintosh  graphics 
preferred.  Send  letter,  resume,  and 
work  samples  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing 
Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress 
Drive,  Manchester,  CT  06040. 


Leading  business  weekly,  published  by 
dominant  AM/PM  daily  combo  in  Phoe¬ 
nix  seeks  full-time  reporter.  Minimum  2 
years  direct  business/financial  writing 
experience.  Top  salary,  benefits. 
Resume,  clips,  cover  letter  to  Max 
Jarman,  Assistant  Editor,  Arizona  Busi¬ 
ness  Gazette,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85001. 


Classified 

. . .  where  newspaper 
people  meet  and 
strike  a  match! 


Find  your  editor^  advertising  manager, 
artist,  sales  representative,  circulation 
manager,  public  relations  or  production 
person  with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  reach  the  working  journalists  you 
want  to  reach,  every  week  ...  1 1 3,000 
strong. 


It's  your 

people-to-people 
meeting  place  . 


All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
212  675-4380 
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LIFESTYLE  EDITOR;  Growing  Zone  2 
suburban  weekly  seeks  experienced 
editor  to  create  and  direct  new  lifestyle 
section  from  the  ground  up.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  editing  experience  valuable.  Copy 
editing,  layout  and  design  ability  a 
must.  Salary  and  benefits  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  and 
sample  of  pages  edited  and/or  designed 
to  Mary  Lindeman,  Homestead  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  10  S.  Hays  Street,  Bel 
Air,  Maryland  21014.  A  Times  Mirror 
Company. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small,  competitive  award-winning  AM 
Zone  2  daily,  seeks  newsroom  leader  to 
help  oversee  news  desk,  handle  special 
project,  work  with  reporters,  copy 
editors.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  4219, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
sought  for  award-winning  small 
(15,000-circulation)  daily  in  eastern 
Tennessee.  Job  will  r^uire  leadership/ 
coordination,  along  with  activist  editor, 
of  15-member  news  staff.  Must  be  well 
seasoned  newspaper  person;  excellent 
reporter  who’s  very  willing  to  do  report¬ 
ing  when  needed,  probably  often;  excel¬ 
lent  copy  editor.  Some  involvement  in 
editorial  page  likely  also.  Paper  is  tradi¬ 
tional  and  moderate  conservative  in 
values,  independent  in  politics,  family- 
owned,  quality-minded.  Modern  plant 
and  equipment.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Attractive,  historic  community 
and  area.  Send  letter,  resume,  clip¬ 
pings  to; 

Editor 

The  Greeneville  Sun 
PO  Box  1630 
Greeneville,  TN  37744. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Independent,  a  24,000  afternoon 
daily  located  in  Ashland,  Kentucky,  and 
serving  northeastern  Kentucky,  is 
searching  for  an  experienced  newsroom 
leader  with  superior  management  and 
people  skills  to  be  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  editorial 
department.  The  newsroom  organiza¬ 
tion  consists  of  29  full-time  staffers, 
including  the  managing  editor,  who  will 
report  to  the  editor.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  able  to  set  and  to 
achieve  a  high  standard  of  news  quality 
and  coverage  and  have  a  strong  orienta¬ 
tion  toward  community  journalism  and 
a  strong  understanding  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  success  of  the  newspaper. 
Other  reouired  skills  include  the  abili^ 
to  deal  effectively  with  others,  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  motivate  and  a  desire  to  make  a 
good  newspaper  better.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  and  wages  and  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  growth  within  one  of  journalism’s 
most-respected  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions.  Please  send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  references  to  Wickliffe  R.  Powell, 
Editor,  The  Independent,  PO  Box  311, 
Ashland,  KY  41105-0311. 


Mid-size  Midwest  daily  needs  a  host  of 
talented  journalists  for  Sunday  start-up. 
We’re  looking  for  reporters,  feature 
writers,  copy  editors  and  a  features 
editor.  Good  pay  and  benefits;  attrac¬ 
tive  area.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  to  Box  4205, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  often 
need  management  and  staff,  exper¬ 
ienced  and  entry-level.  Send  in  your 
resume  to  our  active  referral  service; 
also  a  short  classified  ad  (7  agate  lines) 
for  listing  in  our  NENA  Bulletin.  We  will 
send  out  resumes  to  replies,  or  they  can 
contact  you  directly  if  name  is  used. 
THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE,  OBLIGATION 
FOR  THIS  SERVICE.  NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION,  70 
Washington  St.,  Salem,  MA  01970. 
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NEWS  EDITOR 
Experienced  wordsmith  with  an  eye  for 
layout  and  the  ability  to  handle  people 
needed  to  run  news  desk  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  19,000  AM  daily  in  central  New 
Jersey.  We’re  a  good  paper  looking  to 
get  better  and  looking  for  people  to  help 
us  do  that.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
samples  of  your  work  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bill  Blocher,  Managing  Editor, 
Ocean  County  Observer,  8  Robbins  St., 
Toms  River,  NJ  08754.  Northeast  appl¬ 
icants  preferred. 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  The  Capital 
in  Annapolis,  MD.  Circulation  45,()00. 
Applicants  should  have  several  years  of 
hands-on  and  supervisory  experience.  If 
you  know  how  to  edit  copy,  design 
pages  and  direct  an  eight-person  desk, 
send  resume  and  copy  of  present  news¬ 
paper  to  Tom  Marquardt,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Capital,  PO  Box  911,  Anna¬ 
polis,  MD  21404.  No  calls,  please. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Needed  for  growing  5-day,  13,500  PM 
daily  in  the  Finger  Lakes.  Requires 
strong  layout,  editing  and  people  skills. 
Good  benefits,  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume,  samples 
to;  Bob  Matson,  ME,  The  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger,  73  Buffalo  Street,  Canandaigua, 
NY  14424. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Nationally  recognized  weekly  needs  a 
hands-on  copy  editor  to  polish  the  prose 
of  young,  aggressive  reporting  staff. 
This  is  the  number  two  job  at  one  of  the 
nation’s  best  weekly  newspapers. 
Successful  applicant  must  be  highly 
motivated,  and  should  have  the  desire 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  life  in  a  beautiful 
Rocky  Mountain  community.  We've  got 
it  all  -  aggressive  coverage,  four-color, 
pagination  and  good  benefits.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Reply 
Box  4236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  to  run  8-person  cop/ 
desk  at  a  growing  35,000  daily.  Graphi¬ 
cally  oriented  paper  with  pagination. 
Perfect  for  number  2  at  bigger  paper 
who  wants  to  be  in  charge  and  grow  as 
we  do.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO;  The  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group,  PO  Box  5050,  Hayward,  CA 
94540,  Human  Resources  Dept. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  5,200  afternoon 
daily  on  California’s  Central  Coast.  One 
person  department.  Send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  to  Dick  Reddick,  The  Daily 
Press,  PO  Box  427,  Paso  Robles,  CA 
93447.  (805)  238-0330. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  -  One  of  the 
nations  best  35,000  circulation  dailies 
seeks  solid  pro  to  run  night  city  desk 
operations.  PM  paper  will  go  AM  in 
April,  1990.  Candidates  must  be 
a^ressive  and  ppssess  superior  editing 
and  human  relations  skills.  Send  letter 
of  application  and  resume  with  three  { 
references  to  Human  Resources  Mana¬ 
ger,  LaCrosse  Tribune,  401  North  3rd 
St.,  LaCrosse,  Wl  54601.  Application 
deadline;  December  8,  1989. 


NYC  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 

News  Editor . $26-30K 

Features  Editor . $24-28K 

Reporter  (senior).... $20- 24K 
Reporter  (junior)....$16-20K 

Rush  cover  letter,  resume,  clips; 
Managing  Editor  Paul  Toomey 
Brooklyn  Paper  Publications 
26  Court  St..  Brooklyn,  NY  11242 


OUTDOORS  WRITER  -  Love  to  fish, 
hunt,  hike,  canoe,  sail  and  breathe  the 
fresh  Gulf  air?  Full-time  opening  for 
someone  who  can  report  and  write 
about  the  outdoors  in  a  way  that  will 
grab  readers.  Clips,  resume,  salary 
history  and  three  references  to  Anne 
Saul,  ^ecutive  Editor,  Pensacola  News 
Journal,  Box  12710,  Pensacola,  FL 
32574.  Immediate  opening.  EOE.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL 

OUR  MAN  (OR  WOMAN)  IN  DC 
McClatchy  News  Service  seeks  skilled 
writer/reporter  to  be  eyes/ears  for  two 
papers  in  “the  other  Washington". 
Cover  the  Capital  from  a  Tacoma/Tri- 
Cities  perspective  from  nuclear  power  to 
Indian  Treaty  rights,  from  hard  news  to 
commentary.  Must  be  hard-working, 
self-starter.  Resume  and  clips  to  Norm 
Bell,  ME.  The  Morning  News  Tribune, 
PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Award-winning  daily  seeks  news  editor 
with  6-10  years  experience  to  edit 
copy,  design  news  and  sports  pages, 
and  manage  news  desk.  Circulation; 
11,000  Zone  6.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  work  to  Box  4241,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR;  Growing  Zone  2 
suburban  weekly  seeks  photographer  to 
oversee  black  and  white  and  color  dark¬ 
room,  as  well  as  overall  photo  content  of 
newspaper.  Experience  in  black  and 
white  and  color  news  photography  and 
commensurate  darkroom  experience 
required.  Salary  and  benefits  contin¬ 
gent  upon  experience.  Send  resume 
and  sample  of  black  and  white  and  color 
work  to  Mary  Lindeman,  Homestead 
Publishing  Company,  10  S.  Hays 
Street,  Bel  Air.  Maryland  21014.  A 
Times  Mirror  Company. 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

AM,  PM,  Sunday  operation  in  Portland, 
ME,  circulation;  85,000  daily, 
140,000  Sunday,  are  searching  for  a 
talented  photo  editor  to  direct  a  staff  of 
10  photographers  and  technicians. 
Candidates  must  have  a  minimum  of 
four  years  of  full-time,  staff  experience, 
including  supervision,  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  a  college  degree  and  experience 
working  with  color. 

Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a 
letter  of  interest  and  complete  resume 
to;  The  Portland  Newspapers,  Attn; 
Personnel  Department,  TO  Box  1460, 
Portland,  Maine  04104. 

EOE 


PHOTOGRAPHER;  Join  the  weekly  that 
consistently  wins  New  York  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  awards  for  photographic  excel¬ 
lence.  We  need  a  creative  self-starter 
who  can  do  it  all  -  from  spprts  and 
features  to  portraits,  illustrations  and 
community  events  -  but  no  grip-and- 
grin  or  check-passing  shots.  You’ll  also 
participate  in  the  layout  and  design, 
giving  you  major  input  in  how  your 
images  are  used.  And  you’ll  have  the 
time  to  approach  assignments  in  inno¬ 
vative  mys.  Successful  candidates  will 
have  BA/BS  in  photojournalism,  experi¬ 
ence  in  shooting  for  publication  and 
layout  ability.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
slide  portfolio  to;  Editor,  Courier- 
Journal,  1150  Buffalo  Road,  Roches¬ 
ter,  NY  14624. 


Pulitzer  Community  Newspapers, 
owners  of  tvro  fast-growing  dailies  in  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area,  seeks  copy 
editors  with  the  ability  to  make  good 
copy  better  and  a  flair  for  page  design. 
Candidates  must  have  daily  newspaper 
experience  and  strong  layout,  editing 
and  headline  skills.  Write  Bill  Padjen, 
News  Editor,  Pulitzer  Community  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  5959  S.  Harlem  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60638. 

REPORTER 

Experienced  political/government 
reporter  needed  for  four-member  state 
capital  bureau  of  Alabamas’  largest 
daily.  Duties  include  coverage  of  legis¬ 
lature,  political  campaigns  and  state 
agencies.  Good  writing  skills  required 
and  experience  in  depth  reporting  a 
plus.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Glenn  Stephens,  State  Editor,  The 
Birmingham  News,  PO  Box  2553, 
Birmin^am,  AL  35202. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return,  where  requested,  of  clips, 
etc.  is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
MARKETING 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION/TECH 


REPORTER  -  G.A.,  beat  for  5,300 
circulation  PM  McClatchy  daily,  (M-F), 
near  Monterey,  CA.  Prefer  degree  and 
experience  on  internship  or  daily/weekly 
paper.  Must  be  willing  to  learn.  Send 
resume,  references  and  clips  to:  Linda 
Loeffler,  City  Editor,  FREELANCE,  360 
Sixth  St.,  Hollister,  CA  95023.  (408) 
637-5566.  Call  only  before  10  A.M.  or 
after  3  P.M.  Pacific  Time. _ 

REPORTER 

With  strong  curiosity,  flair  for  writing 
sought  for  general  assignment  post  on 
daily  newspaper.  Ideal  candidate  can 
develop  own  ideas  into  front  page 
stories,  can  produce  feature  articles  to 
show  case  in  our  Sunday  edition,  and 
can  work  independently  or  with  others. 
College  degree  preferred.  Send 
resumes,  clips  to  John  Moore,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Daily  Item,  200  Market 
Street,  Sunbury,  PA  17801.  First 
consideration  will  be  given  to  applicants 
from  PA,  MO,  WV,  OH,  NY,  NJ,  and  DE. 

REPORTER  -  versatile  rejwrter  for  St. 
Augustine  bureau  of  a  170,000  daily. 
Must  write  well.  Coverage  includes 
county  government,  schools,  court, 
police,  features.  Two  years  experience 
preferred.  Send  seven  clips  with 
resume,  three  references  by  November 
17.  Send  to;  The  Florida  Times-Union, 
PO  Box  1949F,  Jacksonville,  FI  32231. 
Attn:  John  Burr,  Florida  Editor. 


REPORTER 

The  Toledo  Blade  has  an  opening  for  a 
reporter  to  cover  the  arts.  Advanced 
degree  in  music  or  related  discipline 
desired.  $750.00  week  top  minimum. 
Send  resume  and  writing  sample  to  Jo. 
K.  Yarborough,  541  Superior  Street, 
Toledo,  OH  43660  by  November  15, 

im _ 

SENIOR  WRITER 
TRADITIONAL  HOME 
Meredith  Corporation's  Traditional 
Home  Magazine  seeks  outstanding 
writer  to  produce  main  editorial  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  including  furnishing 
and  design,  interiors,  collecting,  anti¬ 
ques,  and  lifestyles.  Must  have  excel¬ 
lent  creative  skills  and  have  a  strong 
interest  in  the  decorative  arts. 

Successful  candidates  must  have 
college  degree  and  minimum  3  years 
writing  experience.  Must  have  excellent 
oral  and  written  communication  skills 
and  be  able  to  meet  deadlines. 

ASSOCIATE 
FOOD  EDITOR 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Magazine 
seeks  professional  to  carry  out  writing, 
planning  and  editing  of  food  editorial. 
Position  includes  research,  recipe  and 
story  development  and  photography 
supervision. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
college  degree  in  food  and/or  journalism 
with  a  minimum  of  2  years  experience 
in  magazine,  newspaper  or  food 
industry. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  location  for  both 
positions. 

Send  cover  letter  indicating  position  of 
your  interest,  resume,  writing  samples 
and  salary  history  in  confidence  to; 

Ms.  Rock 

Corporate  Manager 
Staffing  Services 
Box  515 

Meredith  Corporation 
Locust  at  17th 
Des  Moines,  lA  50336 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Classified  Advertising; 
(212)  675-4380 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  to  lead  a 
talented,  8-person  sports  staff  at  a  top 
quality  small  daily  in  northern  midwest. 
Your  references  should  tell  us  that  you 
are  an  outstanding  writer,  editor  and 
page  designer  as  well  as  a  pure  leader 
who  is  ready  for  a  career  move.  Start  at 
$26,000  -  $31,000.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Box  4216, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  1-person  depart¬ 
ment.  Small  AM  daily.  N.  Michigan. 
Must  do  it  all  with  quality.  Call  Rip 
(616)  627-7144. _ 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  a  business  editor  who 
can  bring  life  to  daily  business  sections 
with  informative  consumer  information 
while  appealing  to  execs  in  a  corporate- 
rich  ci^.  The  right  person  will  direct  a 
new  Business  Monday  section  and  head 
a  staff  of  four.  A  strong  business  and/or 
newspaper  management  background  is 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Jeannine  Guttman,  Assistant  Mana^ng 
Editor,  The  Idaho  Statesman,  PO  Box 
40,  Boise,  ID  83707. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Alaska's 
largest  newspaper,  and  a  regular  award- 
winner  in  APSE  and  other  contests,  is 
looking  for  a  general  assignment  sports 
writer  to  join  our  young  and  enthusiastic 
7-person  staff.  We  cover  mens  and 
womens  sports  at  two  universities,  six 
local  high  schools,  skiing  and  other 
winter  and  summer  recreational  sports. 
Knowledge  of  the  outdoors  helpful,  but 
not  mandatory.  Candidates  should  have 
five  years  experience,  the  ability  to  write 
swiftly  on  deadline,  and  the  style  to 
craft  indepth  features.  Applicants 
should  send  a  resume,  about  10  clips 
demonstrating  deversity  and  writing 
ability,  and  references  to  Sports  Editor, 
Lew  Freedman,  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  14-9001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001. 


SPORTS  WRITER/News  Reporter  for 
12,000  plus  Sun  Belt  daily.  Must  be 
able  to  write  both  sports  and  news  copy. 
Contact  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Star, 
PO  Box  1149,  Hammond,  LA  70404. 


TV-RADIO  REPORTER 
Zone  2,  70,000  circulation  daily,  seeks 
experienced  reporter  to  cover  local  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  news  and  write  weekly 
column  on  same.  Send  examples  of 
work,  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4211,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

We're  looking  for  the  perfect  person  to 
edit  our  little  daily  in  beautiful  northern 
New  England.  To  head  our  six-person 
news  team  you  must  have  strong  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  graphics  skills  as  well 
as  outstanding  organizational  ability 
and  superior  people  skills.  You  must 
also  have  extensive  knowledge  of 
national  and  world  affairs  and  be 
comfortable  with  a  high  community 
profile.  This  is  not  a  stay-behind-the- 
desk  job.  In  addition  to  a  competitive 
salary  we  offer  a  wonderful  non-urban 
lifestyle  and  the  excitement  of  a  compe¬ 
titive  battle.  Send  resume  and/or  letter 
of  introduction,  your  salary  history  and 
requirements  and  a  sample  of  your 
current  product  to  Box  4245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER/ANALYST 

Premier  service  monitoring  terrorism 
and  political-stability  risk  to  U.S.  multi¬ 
nationals  abroad  seeks  seasoned 
professional,  preferably  an  ex-foreign 
correspondent,  with  excellent  writing 
and  analytical  skills.  Latin  American 
experience  a  plus.  Trainees,  poets  and 
PR-Npes  need  not  apply.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  10  years  ei^ri- 
ence  worth  $50K  per  annum.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to:  PO  Box 
41-4177,  Miami  Beach,  FL  33141. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Southern  California's  largest  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  daily.  The  Press- 
Enterprise  (150,000  AM),  is  looking  for 
a  Marketing  Director  to  develop  an 
aggressive  plan  and  manage  a  depart¬ 
ment  handling  agency  relations,  promo¬ 
tions,  research,  sales  materials, 
community  relations  and  NIE.  Reports 
to  Publisher. 

Candidates  must  demonstrate  manage¬ 
ment  as  well  as  creative  skills  ana  a 
history  of  producing  accurate,  original, 
high  quality  marketing  materials  on 
deadline.  Five  years  experience 
desirable. 

Salary  negotiable.  Excellent  benefits; 
401(k),  health,  dental,  vision  and  life 
insurance,  and  a  car. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  with  salary 
history  and  references,  and  work 
samples  to  Nick  Vance,  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Director,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502.  No 

phone  calls. _ 

MEDIA  ANALYST 

The  Miami  Herald,  a  major  metropolitan 
newspaper,  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  Marketing  Analyst  in  the  Sales 
Development  Dept.  Responsibilities 
include  developing  sales  presentations 
for  advertising  start,  devising  marketing 
and  media  sales  strategies,  and  provid¬ 
ing  quantative  data  and  analysis  needed 
for  promotional  materials. 

A  Bachelor's  degree  is  required,  along 
with  2-4  years  experience  in  media  or 
research  at  an  advertising  agency  or 
company  within  the  media  field. 
Demonstrated  familiarity  with  standard 
research  sources,  including  print  and 
broadcast.  Strong  analytical  and  writing 
skills  a  must.  PC  capability  necessary. 
Basic  knowledge  of  marketing  and  sales 
techniques  required  in  working  with 
other  departments. 

We  offer  a  fast-paced,  creative  and 
challenging  environment  with  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  in  strict  confidence 
to:  Employment  Office,  The  Miami 
Herald,  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL 
33132.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H 

RESEARCH  MANAGER 
The  Houston  Post  is  seeking  a  top-flight 
marketer  to  head  our  research  depart¬ 
ment.  You  will  need  a  proven  track 
record  in  conceiving  and  producing 
presentations  that  sell  advertising;  a 
passion  for  finding  the  spark  of  truth 
hidden  in  the  mass  of  standard  research 
data;  the  creativity  to  look  at  old 
research  problems  in  entirely  new  ways; 
excellent  verbal  and  written  communi¬ 
cation  skills;  the  gift  of  leadership;  and 
the  grit  to  win  in  an  intensely  competi¬ 
tive  market. 

We  are  asking  for  at  least  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  research;  a  firm 
background  in  primary  research  design 
and  analysis  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  secondary  research  sources  and  data 
manipulation. 

The  successful  applicant  will  work 
closely  with  company  executives  in 
formulating  marketing  strategies. 

A  history  of  achievment  in  a  competitive 
market  is  a  big  plus.  This  newspaper  is 
on  a  fast  track,  so  if  you  think  you  are 
our  candidate,  please  don't  wait.  Send 
a  resume  and  samples  of  your  work  in 
complete  confidence  to; 

Rikie  McDaniels 
Marketing  Director 
PO  Box  4747 
Houston,  TX  77210-4747 


CAMERA  OPERATOR 
The  Modesto  Bee,  a  Central  Valley 
Newspaper,  has  a  position  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  graphic  arts  process  camera 
operator.  Evening  hours. 

Two  years  experience  in  high-volume 
full-service  camera  work.  Trade  school 
or  vocational  classes  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  portion  of  experience.  Must 
have  working  knowledge  of  halftone 
theory,  tone  reproduction  and  printing 
process.  One  to  .four  color  stripping 
experience  desired.  Will  be  working 
with  ECRM  Autocon. 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefits  package 
including  medical,  dental,  vision  401-K 
and  3  weeks  vacation.  Send  resume  to: 
Personnel,  The  Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box 
3928,  Modesto,  CA  95352. 


GRAPHICS  PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  - 
For  growing  newspaper.  Composing/ 
makeup  experience  and  people  skills. 
Send  detailed  resume  plus  salary 
requirements  to  Personnel  Supervisor, 
Wolfe  Publications,  Inc.,  Drawer  C, 
Fishers,  NY  14453. 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  -  Zone  4 
Choice  location.  Excellent  living.  Daily 
plus  weekly/commercial  operation. 
Looking  for  experienced  manager  to  lead 
our  expanding  fast-paced  department. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  Ferae  drum  inserter,  winder, 
unwinders.  Reply  Box  4226,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUPERVISORY  PRINTING  SPECIALIST 
to  serve  as  assistant  prepress  manager 
on  the  afternoon-evening  shift,  respon¬ 
sible  for  oversight  of  overall  prepress 
operations  to  include  composing, 
camera  and  platemaking  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Stars  and  Stripes  newspaper,  a 
seven-days-a-week  four-edition  daily 
newspaper  with  two  magazine  supple¬ 
ments  printed  in  Darmstadt,  West 
Germany.  Must  have  three  years  general 
experience  which  has  provided  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
newspaper  prepress  operations  and  two 
years  specialized  experience  coordinat¬ 
ing  or  supervising  prepress  operations 
of  a  daily  newspaper  utilizing  electronic 
editing  and  page  make-up  equipment. 
Starting  salary  $23, 846. (JO  per  annum 
plus  housing  allowance,  group  insur¬ 
ance,  military  PX  and  commissary 
privileges.  Round-trip  relocation 
expenses  paid.  Three-year  renewable 
service  agreement  required.  Call  our 
New  York  Office  ((212)  620-3333)  for 
an  application.  Submit  with  a  resume 
and  cover  letter  to: 

Euiopean  Stars  and  Stripes 
Attn;  (Civilian  Personnel  Office 
APONY  09211-4211 
Applications  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  17  NOVEMBER  1989. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

We  do  more  with  photography  than  any 
paper  our  size  in  Texas,  and  many  much 
bigger.  Color  experience,  creativity, 
energy  are  musts.  Resume,  slide  portfo¬ 
lio  to  Curtis  Wilcott,  Reporter-Telegram, 
201  E.  Illinois,  Midland,  TX  79702.  No 
calls.  Deadline  December  5,  1989. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PR  JOBS.  Twice-monthly  listing  tracks 
current  Calif,  openings  in  PR.  $30  for  3 
months.  For  free  sample,  mail  SASE  to 
Calif.  Communications  Connection,  PO 
Box  186,  Carmichael,  CA  95609. 
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Amount  Enclotod:  $ 


CLASSIRED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

EftocUv*  Januaiy  1, 1980 

LMEAOe  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  wMk— WJOpirInt  1  «Mk— 13.70  par  kw 

StMila— SS.80parlm,  pariMM.  2waaka— S3.06parlna,parlaaua. 

SaMka— 94J0parlna,pariaaua.  Smaka— S2^parlna,parlaaua. 

ktiaaka— i4.l0parlna,parlaaua.  4waaka— S2.40parlna,parlaaua. 

Add  SS.00  par  Naadlon  tor  bw  aarvtoa.  Add  $4.00  par  kwartton  tor  boa  aarvtoa. 


Oouai  ai  an  addktonal  Ina  In  aspy. 


Coum  m  an  addktonal  Ina  In  oopy. 


Count  approodmaMy  34  chsrscms  andkir  apsca*  par  Ina. 

3  Inaa  mkiknuni. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DBAOUNB:  Ivary  Tuaaday,  It  pai  (IT) 

Bor  SaliiiUay'a  laaua. 

rayRNIIC  RNMI  ■OTOmpRny  OT  WaniM 

DISPLAY  CLASStPHED 

Tlw  uoa  of  bordara,  boMaoa,  Buairallona,  logo,  olc..  on  daaoMad  ado 
ehamod  Sia  Wkmiing  ralaa  par  oohm  Inch  par  toHrttoa:  1  tbna,  180;  2  to  8 
Smoa.  876;  8  to  12  Ibnoo,  170;  13  to  28  dmoo  888;  28  to  51  dmoo  180;  62 
amoa.8B6. 

DiAOUNI:  8  divo  prior  10  pubftoaUon  dais. 

OonlTMf  rsiao  omSIbMp  upon  twQiittt 
Boa  numbar  raaponaaa  ara  malod  oach  day  ao  8wy  aro  rooaivod. 

tdttof  ft  PiibHshtr 

11  Waal  1001  Skaal.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675.4380,  FAX  (212)  829-1280. 


SALES  MANAGER 

30,000  +  New  England  daily  looks  to 
add  key  manager  responsibility  for  all 
display  sales.  In  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  regions  in  the  US,  this  person  will 
supenrise  staff  of  16  in  three  offices, 
provide  training  and  leadership,  create 
special  selling  ideas,  set  rate  policy, 
plan  sales  strategies  and  resources,  and 
write  major  presentations. 

Our  orientation  is  quality  and  senrice,  so 
we’re  looking  for  dedication,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  creativity.  Please  send  a 
letter  of  introduction  and  resume.  Box 
4237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  of  medium  daily  seeks 
similar  position  with  growth-oriented 
company.  Strong  in  all  areas,  including 
financial  management  and  strategic 
planning.  Box  4231.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

Strong  operating  performance  record. 
15  years  of  experience  in  large  competi¬ 
tive  markets.  Box  4222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ORCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Desires  small  daily  or  #  2  for  mid-size. 
Strong  in  promotions  and  service.  Will 
relocate.  Call  Bill  (409)  744-8940. 


District  manager  and  small  daily  circu¬ 
lation  manager  experience  with  5  daily 
newspapers  in  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  seek  new  job. 

Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  JOURNALIST  with  experi¬ 
ence  analysing  banking,  real  estate, 
securities,  international  operations.  Box 
4244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  market  editorialist  seeks  job. 
Government  which  governs  best, 
governs  least.  Experienced  journalist, 
politician,  bureaucrat,  and  business. 
Graduate  d^ee  earned  and  under  40. 
Box  4187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRADUATE  STUDENT  will  review 
books  on  national  matters  for  free;  call 
Jim  Christie  (415)  339-9383. 


EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHER/EDITOR/ART  DIRECTOR 
Highly  creative,  hands-on  problem 
solver  and  revenue  builder  with  10 
years  experience  in  trade  and  consumer 
publications  seeks  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  established  publishing 
company.  (516)  569-1217L 


High  technology  writer  Washington,  DC 
-  tased  independent  writer  available  for 
computer  industry  features,  analysis. 
Suzanne  Miller  Lawlor,  Business  Portfo¬ 
lio,  1893  Preston  White  Drive,  Suite 
218,  Reston,  VA  22091. 


LOU  knows  Marketing 
LOU  knows  Manpower 
LOU  knows  Packaging 
LOU  knows  Design 

LOU  knows  Sports  Dept.  Management 
LOU'S  current  boss  doesn  t  know 
diddley.  DO  YOU? 

Reply  Box  4230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOTIVATED  copy  editor/feature  writer 
seeks  a  new  challenge.  Recent  experi¬ 
ence  includes  running  the  slot  for  a 
17,000  PM  daily  and  writing  a  series  of 
columns  during  5,000-mile  bicycle  trip 
across  the  United  States.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Phone  (219)  762-1414. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN/COLUMNIST  - 
17-plus  years  of  daily  courts  to  cuisine, 
government  to  garbage.  Single,  port¬ 
able.  Seeking  quality  mid-large  AM. 
Sample  columns,  resume  (814) 
587-2915. 


Young  journalist  with  five  years  experi¬ 
ence,  2  with  135,000  circulation  daily, 
seeks  news  or  features  position  with 
mid-size/large  daily.  Call  (615) 
269-4896. 


Zone  3  freelancer  available  to  cover 
stories  in  Washinjrton,  (X),  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  for  Canadian-based  media.  Six 
years  daily  newspaper,  magazine  and 
television  freelance  and  staff  experi¬ 
ence  in  Canada.  J.W.  Barker,  1012 
Park  Avenue,  Durham,  NC  27701 
(919)  682-1690. 


UBRARY 


Professional  news  librarian  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  MLS,  8  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  major  wire  service.  Nexis, 
VuText,  DataTimes,  Dialog.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Box  4217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


Considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the 
best  managers/production  persons  in 
the  industry.  Looking  for  new  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Looking  for  General  Manager  or 
Production  Director.  Currently  living  in 
Florida.  Will  relocate.  Write  for  resume 
Box  4218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Monitoring  journalism  schoois  takes  professional  commitment 


By  Michael  Fancher 

The  notion  that  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  are  not  turning  out  people  that  we 
want  to  hire  and  somehow  there  is  a 
gap  between  them  and  us  led  to  a 
program  that  Allied  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  launched  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

You  may  have  heard  about  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Basically,  it  started  off  with  a 
tot  of  shouting  at  each  other  and  the 
newspaper  said,  “By  God,  we’ve  had 
enough  of  not  being  heard  by  the 
schools  of  journalism.  We’re  going  to 
go  in  and  evaluate  them,  rate  them, 
and  if  we  don’t  think  they  do  what  we 
think  they  should  do,  we’re  not  going 
to  hire  their  students.” 

Fortunately,  we  got  beyond  that 
and  we  put  together  a  program  that 
was  aimed  at  being  much  more  help¬ 
ful. 

The  notion  was  not  so  much  that  we 
would  tell  them  what  they  should  be 
doing,  but  we  would  come  in  and  find 
out  what  they  were  doing  and  if  there 
were  anything  that  we  could  do  to 
help. 

We  had  some  50  professionals: 
publishers,  business  people,  adver¬ 
tising  people  and  editors  visit  1 1  cam¬ 
puses  in  the  Northwest,  and  basically 
what  we  did  was  listen  and  watch  and 
learn. 

The  most  compelling  thing  we  came 
away  with  was  a  sense  of  how  much 
dedication  there  is  among  journalism 
faculties.  That  should  not  have  been  a 
surprise  to  us,  but  in  some  ways  it 
was. 

The  other  thing  that  we  came  away 
with  was  the  sense  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  with  very  meager 
resources.  I  think  we  take  for  granted 
the  ability,  even  in  newspapers,  to 
spend  money  in  a  way  that  many  of 
the  schools  in  the  Northwest  couldn’t 
even  dream  of. 

I  remember  seeing  the  reading 
room  at  Western  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Bellingham,  and  the  furniture 
in  the  room  the  faculty  had  bought  at 
garage  sales  in  town.  For  the  produc¬ 
tion  room,  where  they  put  out  the 
student  newspaper,  they  had  bought 
the  lumber  and  built  themselves. 


(Fancher  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Seattle  [Wash.]  Times.  The  above  is 
adapted  from  a  panel  discussion  that 
was  part  of  the  Gannett  Center  for 
Media  Studies’  Leadership  Institute 
program  for  journalism  educators.) 


I  remember  watching  the  publisher 
of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Journal,  Larry 
Hanson,  talk  with  people  in  the 
school  and  watching  his  reaction  to 
how  little  they  had  to  work  with. 

I  think  their  annual  budget  for 
travel  and  incidentals  was  somewhere 
on  the  order  of  $7,(XX).  Larry  is  hardly 
someone  who  throws  money  away 
but  probably  spends  more  than  that 
on  lunch  in  a  year. 

In  another  school,  the  typewriters 
in  the  writing  lab  were  old.  East  Ger¬ 
man  manual  models. 

At  the  University  of  Washington, 
where  we  were  sitting  and  talking 
with  the  acting  dean  there,  the  light 
fixtures  had  been  painted  in  some  way 
that  the  heat  from  the  lights  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  paint  peel  off.  It  was  like  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  snowstorm  indoors.  I  took 
that  as  a  kind  of  sign  of  what  they  all 
were  facing. 

We  also  found  that  some  faculty 
members  had  fallen  out  of  touch  with 
the  professional  community;  obvi¬ 
ously  the  professional  community 
had  fallen  out  as  well. 


Again  at  Western  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  they  wanted  to  have  a  visiting 
committee,  but  they  could  not  afford 
to  buy  lunch  if  they  had  the  profes¬ 
sionals  come,  and  they  were 
embarrassed  by  that.  As  a  result,  they 
did  not  invite  the  professionals. 

The  most  important  thing  we 
learned  was  where  money  might  help. 
So  we  went  back  to  the  publishers  in 
the  Northwest  and  basically  said,  “If 
you  want  to  improve  journalism  edu¬ 
cation,  you  have  to  put  up  some  dol¬ 
lars.” 

They  were  willing  to  do  that.  Not  all 
of  them  very  willingly,  but  at  that 
point  they  were  very  public  in  this 
evaluation  process. 

The  first  year  they  put  up  $90,000, 
which  was  roughly  a  nickel  per  sub¬ 
scriber  in  their  daily  subscriptions. 
That  is  the  way  it  was  assessed  to 
them.  Essentially,  if  you  wanted  to 
belong  to  this  organization,  you  had 
to  pay  this  money. 


Twenty-thousand  dollars  went 
toward  scholarships;  two  institutions, 
the  University  of  Oregon  and  West¬ 
ern  Washington,  received  $10,000 
unencumbered  grants. 

Now  think  about  Western  with  a 
$7,000  budget  that  now  has  $10,000 
unencumbered.  My  point  about  this 
school  is  they  will  spend  every  nickel 
in  a  smart  way. 

The  remainder  went  for  specific 
programs  where,  in  talking  to  the  edu¬ 
cators,  we  felt  that  we  could  do  some 
good,  the  money  could  do  some  good. 

This  year  we  revisited  the  cam¬ 
puses  and  we  found  that  the  money 
was  being  well  spent. 

Western  put  its  money  into  a  grant 
setup  and  was  simply  going  to  live  off 
the  interest.  That  is  how  they  were 
going  to  sort  of  husband  this  money. 

In  two  cases,  advisory  boards  were 
set  up  to  create  a  better  contact  with 
professionals  in  the  Community. 
Some  equipment  was  bought,  those 
manual  typewriters  were  replaced. 
Several  schools  established  career 
days  to  create  more  opportunities  for 


international  exchanges  between 
their  students  and  their  professionals. 
Some  started  newsletters  both  to 
alumni  and  to  the  professional  com¬ 
munity. 

There  were  visiting  editor  pro¬ 
grams  that  had  been  set  up,  lecture 
series,  faculty  exchange  programs 
and  the  scholarships  went  not  only  to 
help  students  just  in  the  overall  finan¬ 
cial  load  but,  in  some  instances,  kept 
students  in  school. 

Maybe  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  was  accomplished  was 
that  we  got  the  attention  of  the 
administration  of  some  schools.  They 
cared  that  we,  the  professionals, 
cared  and  in  many  instances  had  done 
some  homework  in  preparing  for  our 
visit.  They  knew  what  the  school’s 
agenda  was. 

At  Western,  two  faculty  members 
who  had  been  turned  down  for  raises 
in  the  past  got  them  and  one  got 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


This  is  the  worid  in  which  the  students  journaiism 
schoois  produce  wiii  iive.  it  is  vitai  that  they  be 
prepared  for  that  worid  —  not  prepared  for  their  first 
day  on  their  first  Job  but  prepared  to  deai  with  the 
career  of  change. 
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These  days,  real  growth  is  hard  to  come  by.  First  we  meet  with  you  to  pinpoint  your  needs.  Next 


You  cant  afford  to  rely  solely  on  expanding  your  we  design  the  right  solution.  Then  together,  we  make  it  work 

customer  base.  Instead,  you  have  to  cut  waste  and  Ryder  builds  a  complete  distribution  system  that  you  control 

boost  efficiency  while  you  give  existing  customers  the  and  we  manage. 

highest  level  of  service.  Your  customers  get  better  service  and  you  get  to 

The  quality  of  that  service  can  often  hinge  on  concentrate  on  your  core  business.  And  in  many  cases, 

product  distribution.  you’ll  actually  lower  your  total  distribution  costs. 

Growing  demand  for  on-time  delivery,  the  need  If  this  sounds  lil 

for  new  technology,  and  scarce  labor  -  all  take  time  and  thinking,  call 
money  that  could  go  to  your  core  business.  1-800-446-551 1 , 

Make  transportation  your  edge.  Consider  Ryder  Ext.  150.  We’ll  help 
Distribution  Resources.  Here’s  a  way  to  make  you  deliver  top 

distribution  work  for  you  with  the  help  of  experts  quality,  right  down 

who  make  it  their  only  business.  to  the  bottom  line. 


(listcmer-Driven 

Innovation 

Newspapers  must  meet  the 
information  needs  of  their  readers. 

If  we  lose  sight  of  those  needs,  we 
lose  customers.  Increasingly,  news¬ 
paper  readers' time  and  attention 
are  shifting  to  other  media  and 
leisure  pursuits. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  this  trend, 
we  must  make  our  papers  more 
relevant,  more  accessible,  better  in 
every  possible  way. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  Scripps 
Howard  has  established  12  specific 
content  goals,  all  with  the  customer 
in  mind. 

In  newsletters,  video  and  slide 
presentations,  we've  challenged 
the  editorial  staff  of  every  Scripps 
Howard  paper  to  generate  and 
inclement  ideas  to  meet  these  con¬ 
tent  goals.  Later  this  month,  we'll 
recognize  the  best  achievements  in 
each  of  the  12  categories.  _ 

We're  paying  attention  to  our  SCRIPPS  HOW^\RD 

customers,andthatattentionispay-  NEWSPAPERS 

ing  off  in  better  newspapers.  DEnvERma  total  quality 


